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September |!7—lliinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
annual meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


September 18—Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, fall meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 
Mich. 


September 18-21—National Association of Insurance 
Agents, annual meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


September 24-28—National Association of Life Under- 
writers, annual convention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


September 25-26—Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, 
annual convention, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


October |—American Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
annual meeting, New York, N. Y. 


October |-3—Life Office Management Association, an- 
nual conference, Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. 


October |-3—Insurance Advertising Conference, annual 
meeting, Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


October 8-12—American Life Convention, annual meet- 
ing, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


October 10-15—International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, annual joint convention en 
route to Bermuda. 


October 18-19—Actuarial Society of America, fall meet- 
ing, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


October 23-25—Western Insurance Bureau, annual meet- 
ing, Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


November 1(2-15—Mutual Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, annual meeting, Savannah, Ga. 


December 4-6—National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, annual meeting, Suwanee Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 








Charles Langmuir, New York Life official, serving distressed beneficiaries after the flood 





JOHNSTOWN, PA.... MAY 31, 1889 


g prcoser o’clock . . . in spite of 
warnings, almost no one feared 
the rising waters. 


Three-thirty and still Johnstown 
went calmly about its day’s work! 


Suddenly a towering wall of water, 
with the volume and twice the speed of 
Niagara, crashed through the Cone 
maugh Valley. 

A prosperous city wiped out in a few 
short hours . . . whole families drowned 
. . . 2,000 men, women and children swept 
to death in the flood. 


In its wake, confusion and desolation 
... homes gone... property and valuable 
papers washed away. A New York Life 
policy was found three miles downstream 
under the silt. 

To speed its service to distressed bene- 
ficiaries and policy-holders, the New York 


Life immediately dispatched one of its 
officials to Johnstown. 

Such prompt assistance is typical of the 
readiness with which this Company meets 
its obligations—whether in public catas- 
trophe or personal need. 

In all, it has paid over four billion dol- 
lars to policy-holders and beneficiaries 
since it was founded in 1845. Of this vast 
total, over one billion was in dividends. 

These payments to beneficiaries, chiefly 
wives and children, and to living policy- 
holders were made possible because of 
the earnest efforts and services of New 
York Life representatives. 

Today the Company has over 10,000 
representatives serving the people of the 
United States and Canada. Talk with one 
of them about your situation. Ask for 
suggestions on a program to meet the 
needs of your family and yourself. 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGi!IT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Human nature is always very much the same. 
Like the citizens of Johnstown before the 
flood of ’89, most people in 1929 disregarded 
the signs of impending disaster. Thousands 
lost the hard-earned savings of a lifetime. 
Today they are trying to rebuild their finan- 
cial structures on a safer and stronger 
foundation, 

One of the best investments you can make, 
and the first essential in a well-balanced pro- 
gram, is enough life insurance of the kind 
that gives you “double protection,” that is, 
insurance for your family in event of your 
death, or funds for yourself in your later 
years. Ask the New York Life representative 
to tell you about it. Or write for our booklet, 
“Take the Worry Out of Life.” 


Make Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 


— 








SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION . . . NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
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A Challenge to Certainty 


NE newspaper story of the Morro Castle disaster dwelt at 
length upon the thousands fascinated by its beached and 
burning hulk. Horror bound, the multitude, morbid and 
curious, stared upon this skeleton which the irate waters of the deep 
cast back, another of man’s futile challenges to their mastery. Yes- 
terday an efficient, confidence-inspiring engine at man’s bidding, this 
liner breasted with super power the heaviest seas and most violent 
hurricanes hurled by a storm-caught ocean. Today a shattered use- 
less wreck rolling in placid waters, it was at the mercy of the slap- 
ping breakers that are the sport of pleasure seekers. 


Through the hours those who came to see and go were drawn to 
muse in awe at this spectacle which so strikingly intruded a thought 
on the instability of life and the ineptness of man in nature-made 
crises. The terrifying picture of a broken giant and a row of sheet 
covered corpses proved too gripping, too soul-stirring to be passed 
lightly over as just another sight. All were tensed by the mystery 
which each new day carries. Here before their eyes was the fire 
stricken remnant of almost five million dollars of ambitious planning 
and building. Besides this mass of burning steel were the remains 
of one hundred who, short hours ago, looked with hope and courage 
to the dawning d2y. Now upon this sandy shore their bodies, motion- 
less forever, were evidence that in every human safeguard nature 
has always found a flaw. 


To the thousands that made the pilgrimage and mulled along the 
sands where the mad Atlantic had spewed the broken wreck, might 
be added literally millions throughout the nation who had their 
mind’s eye focused upon the same dire tragedy. They were each 
one face to face with a horrifying reminder that life is uncertain and 
that the works of man have weakness all. They were adduced to 
portray themselves as one of the victims. Their lack of provision 
for the future was brought to sudden reality. They were distraught 
by conjecture on their position, should havoc inflict loss on their 
property as complete as that incurred by the steamer’s owners. What 
then would be the outlook for their future and the future of their 
families ? 


Insurance men everywhere are the dispensers of a protection 
which rises superior to physical hazards and transcends, in influ- 
ence, the destruction to life and property which fire and storm im- 
pose. This tragedy but dramatizes necessity for protection to all 
whose life matters or whose property has value. To stress now how 
insurance meets the crisis should not be embraced by insurance 
agents as an opportunity but rather as the performance of a public 


duty. 
tv e 
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S erhard H irschfeld 








N view of the still inherent danger 

of currency inflation in the United 

States, it may be interesting to 
many an American policyholder to 
know what might happen to him (and, 
incidentally, to his company) if infla- 
tion were to become a reality. To be 
sure, even if the Federal Government 
would dive headlong into such experi- 
ment, it is most unlikely that it ever 
would assume proportions similar to 
the German experience. Nevertheless, 
there is a distinct lesson—and warning 
—in the story of the German inflation. 

It is well known that in a period of 
currency inflation the real value of 
money undergoes a more or less rapid 
depreciation, whereas the nominal 
value of the currency does not rise in 
proportion. So with the German mark. 
Up to the end of the World War, a 
life insurance valued at 25,000 marks 
(which, at the current rate, would ap- 
proximate $10,000) could easily buy a 
house: two years later, or in 1920, it 
did not suffice for more than the fur- 
niture; in 1922, one could be happy to 
buy a tablecloth for the amount and, 
finally, the postage on a local letter 
was higher than the total amount of 
the policy. 

As the mark depreciated, so did the 
real value of the policy. To keep siep 
with the avalanche of inflation, the in- 
surance companies should have raised 
the nominal value of the policies not 
only every month or every week, but 
every hour of the day and, indeed, al- 
most every minute—so quickly did the 
value vanish. They were, of course, in 
no position to do this. They had no 
legal authorization supporting such 
procedure—besides, if it was theoreti- 
cally possible, the practical realization 
was out of the question. Imagine a 
life insurance company writing to a 
policyholder that the value of his pol- 
icy had been raised one thousand per 
cent, and so had his premium, and 
that hardly had he received the letter, 
another message would arrive notify- 
ing him of a further increase, and so 
on ad infinitum. The policyholder 
would have been unable to comply with 
the request, as his earnings, wages and 
salaries lagged weeks and months be- 
hind the depreciation of the mark. 
Many savings as well as fortunes were 
completely wiped out, and rich and 
poor alike were involved in the strug- 
gle to make or to keep a bare living. 

The inevitable result, then, was that 
premiums were not collected at all— 
they were hardly left with any value 


¢?e 
Discusses 


Life Insurance 


and the 


GERMAN 
INFLATION 














whatever. Not only that, in the end, 
the postage exceeded by far their paper 
value, but the work of checking, book- 
ing, crediting, mailing, filing made it 
appear ridiculous to bother any longer 
with the insignificant premium 
amounts. They were not paid and 
could not be paid for the simple reason 
that the printed money, in 1923, showed 
much higher denominations than the 
premiums themselves; money, then, was 
printed in million-, billion- and trillion- 
mark bills. 

Consequently, the entire insurance 
business as far as it was based on the 
paper mark (and virtually all of it 
was) came to a standstill. Premiums 
were not collected, or if they were 
still forthcoming from some optimists, 
they were not accepted. The situation 
was recognized in the law of July 19, 
1923, which put insurance based on 
paper mark, out of existence. Premium 
collection was ordered to cease. The 
law, of course, came too late for any 
practical purpose, as both the insur- 
ance business and premiums had been 
discontinued for some months. It did 
not mean more than the legalization 
of an anticipated action. 

The policyholder was defenseless. It 
was the turn of the life insurance com- 
panies to do something about a des- 
perate situation. The first step they 
took was to ask their clients to reinsure 
themselves at new rates. It was a 
hopeless gesture; the mark was inces- 
santly falling, and there was apparent- 
ly nothing that could stop it. The race 
hetween the new rates of reinsurance, 
and the depreciation of the currency, 
was decided almost before it got under 
way. The companies turned to differ- 
ent methods; they introduced “gliding 


premiums,” based upon an index taken 
from the daily cost of living and vari- 
cus necessities of life. But again, the 
failure was 100 per cent because the 
technical difficulties outlined above, 
could not be overcome. The third at. 
tempt fixed a foreign-currency basis 
and was frustrated, we might add, by 
the German law prohibiting either the 
export of marks or the import of for- 
eign currencies; the law still had an 
idea that it could stop the further fal] 
of the mark. 

It was a grave crisis for the German 
life insurance companies. On one hand, 
they received virtually no premium 
payments; on the other, their costs 
were steadily increasing due to the 
rapid deterioration of the mark; they 
were forced to radical measures to 
equalize, if that was possible, revenue 
and expenses. As an instance, the 
“Gothaer Life Insurance Company” had 
560 employees in July, 1922. In No- 
vember, 1923, when the mark was 
stabilized, there were only 77 men work- 
ing half a day. They sustained fur- 
ther heavy losses in the foreign field, 
According to the German law, obliga- 
tions had to be covered in German 
marks. Deficits of tremendous propor- 
tions could not be avoided under the 
circumstances; when the inflation had 
blown over, the German life insurance 
companies were left with a foreign 
indebtedness of more than 120 million 
gold marks (or currently $48,000,000). 

The stabilization of the mark put, 
finally, an end to all these difficulties: 
one billion paper marks was fixed as 
one “‘Rentenmark,” which was later re- 
placed by the goldmark. On this basis, 
the reconstruction of German life in- 
surance business was begun till, today, 
it once more shows a total of eighteen 
million policies worth about seventeen 
billion marks. Total capital exceeds 
four billions, and premium payments 
aggregate approximately 500 million 
marks annually. This is today’s pic- 
ture. The losses were terrific. 

The capital of the companies declined 
from 1.43 billion dollars (this at the 
old rate of 4.20 marks per dollar) in 
1913 to 93 millions at the end of 1924, 
or 6.5 per cent of the pre-war value. 
Capital investment fell from 1.36 bil- 
lions to 60 millions, or 4.4 per cent. 
The total amount of life insurance was 
reduced from $3,857,000,000 to about 
one-fifth, or 780 millions. Premiums 
dropped from 172 million dollars an- 
nually before the war to 22 per cent, or 
less than 38 millions. 

This, then, has been a sad 
to tell. If there is any consolation in 
the facts as they have been presented, 
it is the knowledge that policyholders 
have not fared any better in any other 
branch. No matter where they in- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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PROVERBS FOR THE AGENT 


Companion Article Giving More Familiar Quotations Which the Alert Life 
Agent Can Use in Various Ways 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


LIFE INSURANCE AS A CAREER 


Room at the Top.—tThere is always 
ample room for all who do their work 
well—John Wanamaker. 

Life Insurance, a Cooperative Insti- 
tution —The man who works single- 
handedly adds; he who works through 
an organization multiplies.—B. C. 
Forbes. 

Life Underwriters. — Every man 
owes some of his time to the advance- 
ment of his profession.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Energy.—Energy will do anything 
that can be done in this world; and 
no talents, no opportunities will make 
a two-legged animal a man without it. 
—Goethe. 

All Things Are 
is denied to well-directed 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Satisfaction.—I know what pleasure 
is, for I have done good work.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

The Future Is in Your Hands.—Be- 
cause you lack a noble and successful 
past is no real reason why you should 
lack a noble and successful future.— 
Thomas Dreier. 

It Will Pay You to Pay It.—If you 
want salesmanship to pay you more, 
you must pay your salesmanship more 
of your time and energy.—Norval Haw- 
kins. 





Possible.—Nothing 
labor.—Sir 





MENTAL ATTITUDE 
Use.—Intelligent ef- 
fort, like dropping water, will wear 
away the hardest obstacle. Every time 
aman uses his mind he strengthens it. 
Every time a man uses courage he 
makes it greater.—Cabot. 

Peace.—A man is relieved and gay 
when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best; but what he 
has said or done otherwise shall give 
him no peace.—Emerson. 

Enthuse, Man, Enthuse—Nothing is 
80 contagious as enthusiasm; it moves 
stones, it charms brutes.—Lytton. 

Believe It, Practice It, Preach It.—- 
No man will do well the thing that 
does not absorb his own deep, and even 
passionate, interest. — British General 
Magazine. 

Once Is Enough.—Success does not 
consist in never making blunders, but 


Improves with 
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Editor of Publications 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 





| Editor's Note: This is a com- 
_ panion article to that which 
| appeared on page 6 of our 


August 30 issue, entitled | 
"Proverbs for the Prospect.” | 
The accompanying statements | 


which Mr. Mathus has compiled 
| for Spectator readers, bring | 
the words of wisdom from the | 
sages of the ages as they apply | 
directly to the business of selling | 
life insurance. 











in never making the same one the sec- 
ond time.—H. W. Shaw. 

Just Before the Dawn.—Failure is 
often that early morning hour of dark- 
ness which precedes the dawning of 


the day of Success.—Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges. 
The Lesson of Life—He has not 


learned the lesson of life who does not 
every day surmount a fear.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

It’s in the State of Mind.—For they 
can conquer who believe they can.— 
Virgil. 

Help Yourself —Fortune never helps 
the man whose courage © fails.— 
Sophocles. 

Up Again and At ’Em.—Our great- 
est glory is not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.—Con- 


fucius. 


HARD WORK 


What About?—It is not enough to be 
industrious; so are the ants. What are 
you industrious about?—Thoreau. 

Are You Lucky?—Luck means the 
hardships and privations which you 
have not hesitated to endure; the long 
nights you have devoted to work. Luck 
means the appointments you have never 
failed to keep; the trains you have 
never failed to catch—Max O’Rell. 

What’s Yours?—Everyone has his 
superstitions. One of mine has always 
been when I started to go anywhere, 


or to do anything, never to turn back 

or to stop until the thing was accom- 

plished.—U. S. Grant. 
Accomplishments.—Few things are 


impossible to diligence and _ skill.— 
Johnson. 
Straight Toward the Goal.—The 


power of man increases steadily by 
continuance in one direction. He be- 
comes acquainted with the subject and 
with his own tools; increases his skill 
and strength, and learns the favorable 
strength and the favorable accidents. 
He is then his own apprentice, and 
more times gives a great addition of 
power, just as a falling body acquires 
momentum with every foot of fall.— 
Emerson. 

Today Is Yesterday’s Pay-day.—If 
thou hast yesterday thy duty done and 
thereby cleared firm footing for today, 
whatever clouds may dark tomorrow’s 
sun, thou shall not miss thy solitary 
way.—Goethe. 

Slow and Sure—There is no royal 
road to anything. One thing at a time, 
all things in succession. That which 
grows fast withers as rapidly; that 
which grows slowly endures.—Holland. 

Have You a Purpose in Life?—Pur- 
pose directs energy, and purpose makes 
energy.—Parkhurst. 

And This Is Hard Work, Too.—Like 
most failures, he had learned the art 
of doing nothing at all.—Sinclair 
Lewis in “The Job.” 

Even As You and I.—The blessed 
work of helping the world forward 
happily does not wait to be done by 
perfect men.—Eliot. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Do You?— 
But when she asked him 
so?” 
He felt his very whiskers glow 
And frankly owned, “I do not know.” 
—Lewis Carroll. 

This Is the Right Technique-——The 
best salesman is the one who doesn’t 
sell, but who helps the buyer buy.— 
Charles Austin Bates. 

Or Do You Prefer the Movies?—Most 
careers are made or marred in the 
hours after supper—New York World. 

Start Thinking—The best service a 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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With the Editors 


The Right Spirit 

CTION of the Commodity 

Credit Corporation in per- 
mitting warehousemen to place 
cotton insurance through local 
agents indicates a fair Federal 
attitude toward insurance prob- 
lems which should set at rest 
some of the disturbing rumors 
which have been prevalent. In 
this case the C.C.C.—after adopt- 
ing one method of handling the 
insurance—listened attentively to 
the representations made by the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, the Southern 
Agents’ Conference and some of 
the broadminded fire insurance 
companies (notably the Home in 
this connection) and then re- 
versed its position in the face of 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The move lends credence to the 
belief that the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration is genuinely trying to 
do what is best with regard to 
insurance matters and has a di- 
rect bearing on the attitude to be 
expected from the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. The H.O.L.C. 
proposals as submitted by vari- 
ous insurance interests, have 
not yet been the subject of any 
definite stand but, judging by the 
Washington methods pursued in 
the C.C.C. matter, insurance has 
nothing to fear. It is probable 
that the H.O.L.C., like the C.C.C., 
will devote detailed study to the 
issues, insurancewise, before it 
and will then act in a manner 
equitable for all. 

It is a pity that fire insurance 
itself cannot show as good a per- 
formance with regard to C.C.C. 
and H.O.L.C. difficulties. The 
complete failure of companies 
and producers to cooperate in de- 
termining the line of action to be 
followed is by no means indica- 
tive of the right spirit in the 
business. Selfish personal inter- 
est was permitted to interfere 
with business comity and duty, 
and fire insurance, instead of 
standing in unity, offered the 
sorry spectacle of a house divided 


within itself. Tactics such as 
these must be eliminated from 
fire insurance and the business 
must cease being a small boy and 
grow up to actions befitting its 
dignity. 


Train the Crews 

HE terrible disaster which 

overtook the steamer Morro 
Castle off the New Jersey coast 
last Saturday morning, resulting 
in the loss of over 130 lives and 
the destruction of millions of dol- 
lars worth of real and personal 
property, points an _ insurance 
moral which will not readily be 
forgotten. The value of the lives 
lost is beyond accurate determi- 
nation, but it must be remem- 
bered that, so far as property and 


HOPE HE'S 
RIGHT 


@ And now comes a new prophet who 
predicts new profits. 

@ Major Angas, English writer and econo- 
mist, has recently issued a pamphlet 
titled "The Coming American Boom.” 

@ This has caused quite a stir in Wall 
Street and among economists and 
business leaders. 

@ And more especially since Major 
Angas has proved to bo a fairly accu- 
rate prophet on several previous oc- 
casions. 

@ The Major's theory is based on the 
“redundancy of money." 

@ He advises us to keep a curve of de- 
mand deposits, “the increase of which 
can spell only one thing—a boom." 

@ And incidentally, but importantly— 
ne+ demand deposits have increased 
15'4, per cent in six months, or from 
$10,800,000,000 to $12,500,000,000. 

@ This great reservoir of potential buy- 
ing power and credit can remain dor- 
mant for no great length of time. 

@ And when once this dam of restraint 
and caution gives way then a flood of 
buying and investment naturally fol- 
lows. 

@ We all want and need better times, 
but we don't want to “go boom and 
fa' down" again. 

@ However, we hope the Major is right 
in that money will again begin to 
“turn over" and thereby enable goods 
and services to turn over. 

@ The activity of the one is absolutely 
dependent upon the activity of the 
other. 





Everit B. Terhune. 





possessions are concerned, it is 
always possible to establish re- 
placement prices representing the 
insurable interest which should 
be protected. 

The vessel itself is reported to 
have carried hull and disburse- 
ments insurance aggregating 
$4,200,000, all of which is ex- 
pected to be claimed. In addi- 
tion, there were the various types 
of insurance, such as compensa- 
tion for the crew, personal effects, 
accident indemnity and others, 
which necessarily are involved in 
a catastrophe of this nature. 

The origin of the blaze prob- 
ably will never be correctly de- 
termined, but the insurance les- 
sons of the holocaust are twofold, 
one stressing the necessity of 
carrying proper insurance in ad- 
equate amounts and the other 
urging upon underwriters the 
need for better inspections and 
safeguards in vessels of all types. 

A real underwriting danger 
facing American shipping operat- 
ing on such cruises as that of the 
Morro Castle is the lack of dis- 
cipline in the crews. The system 
of hiring crews, many of whom 
sign on as a cheap means of 
making a trip, is not conducive to 
the best traditions of the sea. 
Anyone who has ever traveled on 
British or German boats must 
realize the difference between the 
training of seamen on such ves- 
sels and that aboard ships of this 
country. 
the crews on foreign vessels are 
permanent placements who are 
thoroughly trained and who are 


fully familiar with every phase | 


of their duties. Crews of United 
States boats, particularly those 
used for “vacation cruises,” are 
largely made up of undisciplined 
men who make one or more trips 
on a vessel and then shift to 
another route or return to other 
pursuits. The best equipment in 
the world is useless if not prop- 
erly manned and the best tradi- 
tions of the sea are without mean- 
ing unless discipline enforces 
them. 


The Spectator, September 13, 1934 
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Time 


Arthur Jordan, president of the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, New 
York, and prominent Indianapolis 
philanthropist, dies in New York at 
the age of 79 years. 





The American Service Bureau is- 
sues the initial number of the 
AS.B. News, published in the inter- 
est of the field force of the bureau. 

Lewis Stout, 49, vice-president and 
counsel of the Columbus Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, dies sud- 
denly in the home office of the com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 





The State Life Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis issues a new juvenile 
policy on the twenty-payment life 
and twenty-year endowment plans 
insuring from one day to insurable 
age nine. 








Joseph B. Eastman, coordinator of | 


transportation, is announced as one | 


of the speakers who will address the 
29th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
8-12. 

A. Bertram Samuels, general coun- 
sel of the Manhattan Mutual Auto 
Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York and former president of the 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company, dies of a heart at- 
tack at the age of 48 years. 


The addition of $10,000,000 to the 
capital structure of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, under a plan by 
which a new issue of 1,000,000 
shares of preferred stock is to be 
purchased at $10 a share by the 
RFC is approved unanimously at a 
special meeting of stockholders of 
the company. 





A first dividend of $616,450 is be- 
ing paid to creditors of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Company by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick as liquidator of the 
company. 

| 

Governors of 45 States and the 
Board of Commissioners of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia join in the initia- 
tion of the simultaneous program 
designating September as street and 
highway safety month with the en- 
dorsement and support of President | 
Roosevelt. 





| 
The review of the casualty insur- | 
ance business in Connecticut in 1933, 
issued by Commissioner Howard P. | 
Dunham, reveals that 84 casualty 
companies and 14 casualty depart- 
ments of life companies licensed in 
the state, paid net claims in Con- | 


necticut totaling $8,306,423 and | 
wrote net premiums amounting to 
$16,747,803. 





A tentative schedule of rates for 
1935 on compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance in Massachusetts, 
slightly higher on the whole than the 
Present rates, is announced by Com- 
missioner of Insurance Merton L. 
Brown. 
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which meets in Hartford Oct. 1, is, to my 
way of thinking, outstanding among or- 
ganizations for the measure of service it 
renders to the business of life insurance. 


Toni Life Office Management Association, 


Though it is the least pretentious of ex- | 
ecutive groups, and its conventions are de- 
cidedly less convivial than the majority of 
insurance gatherings, the deliberations of 
the Life Office Managers are unsurpassed 
for their sincerity, scholarliness and prac- 
ticality. 

Conceived for the purpose of discussing 
the problems of home office organization and 
administration, this association sooner or 
later gets around to the consideration of 
practically all the major issues of the day as 
its membership is recruited from the top 
thinkers of the business—actuaries, comp- 
trollers and medical executives. 

I have been a close follower of -the pro- 
ceedings of this group almost since its incep- | 
tion, and it has been my observation that its 
leaders were conscious of the social ferment 
seething in America long before a due appre- 
ciation of conditions was entertained in other 
executive circles—insurance and otherwise. 

Being concerned with the problems of em- 
ployment and welfare in the administration 
of their own companies, these men were en- 
gaged in the study of pensions, medical aid | 
and industrial maladjustment long before | 
the New Deal became a political factor. They | 
were the advocates of voluntary measures | 
which, if widely adopted by business and in- 
dustry, would have rendered their govern- | 
mentally conceived and enforced substitutes 
unnecessary. 
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| cates, 


| August, 
| monthly survey of the National In- 
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Tide 


The United States Treasury, in ex- 
change for the $1,250,000,000 of 4!/, 
per cent Liberty Bonds called for 
Oct. 15, offers an issue of four-year 
notes, dated Sept. 15, bearing 2!/2 
per cent interest, and an optional is- 
sue of ten- to twelve-year bonds 


| carrying an interest rate of 3'/4 per 


cent, while for the Treasury certifi- 
amounting to $524,748,500, 
which come due Sept. 15 there is 
offered a series of two-year notes 
bearing an interest rate of I'/, per 


| cent. 





Continuing its upward trend, the 
cost of living of wage-earners rose 
0.6 per cent from July to August, 
making the level 3.5 per cent above 
a year ago, but 2! per cent below 
1929, according to the 


dustrial Conference Board. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Sept. 8, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Tuesday 
at 124.53 and closed Saturday at 
123.81. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Tuesday at 30.33 and closed 
Saturday at 29.73. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
closed Tuesday at 96.27 and closed 
Saturday at 95.59. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the same week closed Tuesday 


| at 91.89 and closed Saturday at 


91.52. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 19!/, per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of I9 per cent 
reported last week. 


Wheat prices closed 3 to 3% 
cents higher for the week on the 





| Chicago Board of Trade after five 


days of trading, during which there 


| appeared a broadening speculative 
| interest. 





Cotton futures showed a mixed 
irend last week and final prices were 
| point net lower to 5 points net 
higher, volume of trading being ma- 
terially restricted. 





Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Sept. | showed a sharp 
unseasonal increase over the preced- 


| ing week, and attained a new peak 


for 1934, totaling 645,780 cars, a 
rise of 40,364 cars above the preced- 
ing week, but 27,998 cars below the 
like 1933 period a year ago, the 


| peak 1933 week. 





individual accounts, as 
the Federal Reserve 


Debits to 
reported to 


| Reserve Board by banks in leading 
| cities for the week ended Sept. 5, 


which included only five business 
days, aggregated $5,616,000, or 2 
per cent above the total reported 


| for the preceding week. 
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Allan Wolff Urges Company Action 


on Unfair Practices 


N.A.LA. President Places Responsibility of 
Leadership on Code Opponents at Meeting of 


ance—Too Long Deferred” before 

the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
at Pocono Manor, Sept. 7, Allan I. 
Wolff of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
put it squarely up to the insurance 
companies and the supervising officials 
who discouraged adoption of a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Insurance 
business to set about clearing up un- 
fair practices themselves. 


G scot on the subject “A Bal- 


Since the opportunity to attain a fair 
and equitable state of balance was lost, 
he said, it is incumbent upon those 
who contributed to that decision to ac- 
cept the responsibility and eradicate 
the admitted inequalities in the busi- 
ness. 

Citing the experience of many in- 
dustries which proves that while mo- 
bility is an antonym of stability, the 
latter can be secured only through mo- 
bility or flexibility, he said that the 
shortest route to ruin is to overstay 
any market. 


Delay Invites Competition 


Of the attitude of the 
business he said: 


insurance 


“Too often we persist in archaic cus- 
toms and refuse or unduly delay the 
liberalization of underwriting methods, 
policies and practices. Too frequently 
what is, in fact, inertia and stubborn 
unprogressiveness is supposed to be- 
token security and safety. Too often 
the field is left wide open for the non- 
orthodox, but perhaps alert and enter- 
prising carrier, whether it be Lloyds, 
mutual, reciprocal or non-board stock. 
At length the keen edge of ruthless 
competition cuts so deep a gash that 
companies and producers alike suffer 
beyond endurance.” 

Declaring that in no case has sane 
correction been undertaken by “com- 
pletely representative cooperative ac- 
tion,” he said that each group always 
sééks vainly its own means of relief 
and produces more confusion, in every 


Pennsylvania Agents 





ALLAN |. WOLFF 


case infringing on local agency re- 
serves and upsetting agency principles. 
Using the separation program as a 
current example, he added: 

“How can companies expect willing 
agency cooperation while the compa- 
nies fail to regulate brokerage produc- 
tion and themselves continue in pooling 
agreements with non-organization car- 
riers and even mutuals? Witness 
grain, cotton and oil associations.” 

Dismissing the thought that the de- 
sired state of equilibrium has been ob- 
tained, the speaker said this is true 
despite the fact that incident to a re- 
cent insurance family difference, com- 
pany executives and certain respected 
supervising officials assured the “Pow- 
ers That Be” in Washington that the 
insurance business was well in hand, 
sufficiently regulated, adequately su- 
pervised, and completely policed. This 
course, he said, leaves agents a bit 
confused since on other occasions com- 
pany executives have admitted frankly 
and openly that the troubles of the 
business are myriad; that they are 
serious and that something must be 
done with the utmost dispatch. 

Expressing admiration for the su- 
pervising officials, he said it is freely 
granted that when codes were being 
considered, it was their obligation to 


consult the administrators. The com- 
missioners, he said, would be the last 
to contend that they are in sufficiently 
strong position to handle the innumer- 
able problems that confront them, say- 
ing: 

“Without disrespect to them, let me 
remind you that some are banning 
practices which their colleagues off- 
cially approve; some are advocating 
restrictions which others decry; some 
complain that they are without suffi- 
cient power, while others apparently 
believe that the supervisors of other 
States are trying to exercise too much 
power. 

“It would still appear, therefore, to 
a man up a tree, that without surren- 
dering their independence and proper 
sovereignty, they might perhaps have 
strengthened their own hands by the 
very means which they apparently felt 
should be avoided. I submit this for 
consideration despite a realization of 
the legal doubts and questions involved. 


Responsibility Assumed 

“In any event, what we believed was 
an opportunity to attain a fair and 
equitable state of balance was lost or 
at least deferred, and I say to you 
here and now, that those companies 
and officials who contributed largely to 
this decision have thereby taken unto 
themselves added responsibility. It is 
surely incumbent upon them to do their 
utmost to eradicate the admitted in- 
equalities that now exist in the busi- 
ness. I have no doubt whatever that 
the officials will willingly lend their 
assistance in this direction.” 

Stating that frequent and emphatic 
public utterances indicate absolute 
unanimity of thought that there are 
too many incompetent producers, li- 
censed and unlicensed, handling or mis- 
handling business, Mr. Wolff, said: 

“The agents firmly believe that 
leadership belongs largely to the com- 
pany executives, but they are equally 
firm in the belief that this does not 
mean dictatorship. They believe, like- 
wise, that what is most needed to capi- 
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talize the potentialities of association 
work is worth while company coopera- 
tion. Except in isolated instances, this 
has never been accorded them. 

“We almost despair of convincing our 
principals (the companies and their 
executives) of the earnestness of our 
work with them and never 
against them. One year ago we had 
high hopes of being allowed to assist 
in the creation of a jointly controlled 


desire to 


organization for the adjustment and 
settlement of many of our business 
problems. But you know the story 


only too well. However, in view of all 
that happened both in the negotiations 
for self-control and subsequently for a 
code, we believe that we are now largely 
warranted in standing on the side lines 
and watching others perform. 

“We are confident that the commis- 
sions will assist in every way consistent 
with their powers and responsibilities; 
but frankly, we believe we are justified 
in doubting the likelihood of company 
cooperation.” 

The speaker asked the question 
whether a few alert and aggressive 
companies and producers should be al- 
lowed to gather in these large govern- 
ment risks while others nod, or is gen- 
eral public benefit best served by meth- 
ods warranting efficiency with 
the broadest possible distribution. 


H.O.L.C. Activities 

Of the National Association’s activi- 
ties in connection with the business of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Mr. Wolff said: 

“It is our belief that the National 
Association has never conducted a more 
laudable enterprise. Our have 
all been face up, and if we are cor- 
rect in our belief that the principles 
we advocate are best for the business 
as a whole, then surely no charge of 
self-interest can be lodged against us. 
If the Corporation endorses these prin- 


equal 


ecards 


ciples and makes them fully operative 
in whatever plan it finally 
our objective will be attained, no mat- 
thus adopted. 
our efforts merit the ap- 
member and non-member, 
non-affiliated, mutual as 


accepts, 
ter whose proposal is 
We believe 
proval of 
affiliated and 


well as stock. 
“And yet we are being criticized. 
Our first and most prominent critic 


was the president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, which now carries 
and hopes to retain such HOLC busi- 
ness as is placed by the Corporation. 
And now there comes Mr. William 
Schiff, president of the National In- 
surance Brokers’ Association. His po- 
sition is not so readily understood be- 
Cause after all, whether or not he 
we are fighting his battle 
as well as our own. With much of 
Mr. Schiff’s letter, as published, I fully 


desires it, 
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agree, but if, as stated, he belittles the 
importance of this matter I think he 
is in serious error. 

“These very criticisms perhaps prove 
the wisdom of our course. Aggressive 
brokers and company executives have 
for years defended their own handling 
of country-wide accounts at the expense 
of local agents on the theory that the 
local agent was not properly equipped 
for such service. In some cases it was 
a sound argument. Now we want to 
equip him to do what they are doing. 
Why not? And why should a leading 
company executive and an aggressive 
broker object?” 

“There is no divine right which gives 
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the man in a given town the exclusive 
privilege of monopolizing the business 
of that town. With the increasing 
complexities of the business and its 
departmentalizing, you must equip 
yourselves far better than in the past; 
lean on the special agent when you 
must, but lean as lightly as possible 
and as seldom as possible. Certain 
infrequently written and highly tech- 
nical lines require help, but I urge 
you to master your business, or it will 
master you. Like it or not, one-man 
agencies are handicapped, and where 
feasible it pays to double up and enable 
partners to become specialists. 
(Concluded on page 28) 








THE OVER-ZEALOUS INSURANCE 
STOCK SALESMAN 


Harmful Effects of His Ballyhoo 
By CLAYTON G. HALE* 


NSURANCE stock salesmen, in their 

enthusiasm, often do damage to 

stock company interests by over- 
emphasizing the profits to be derived 
from such shares. 

On a number of occasions I have 
been approached by these gentlemen 
who start their discourses with great 
emphasis upon the prudent man choos- 
ing conservative securities in which 
safety is the dominant factor, and they 
explain that a rather poor dividend is 
offset by the persistence of the yield 
in good times and bad; that the or- 
dinary man is just coming to recog- 
nize particularly the fire insurance 
stocks as the best example of these 
desirable elements. 

Then, curiously enough, they begin 
to talk of 20 per cent annual dividends, 
of “rights” freely offered and worth 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent, and 
of other alluring advantages which 
cause a curling of the hair of a truly 
conservative investor. It has impressed 
me as a bald example of blowing hot 
and then cold (or vice versa as the 
technique may be) in an effort to break 
down the defenses of the man who has 
taken a good licking during the past 
years, and then intrigue him again 
with the same old get-rich-quick hopes 
which contributed to his last beating. 

Analyzing these statistics, it appears 
the handsome yields are arithmetically 
correct in that most of them are based 


*Author of “An 
surance, ° 


Approach to Fire In- 


on the par value of the stocks, but 
par values have little or no meaning or 
importance except, perhaps, as a basis 
of expression of the division of earn- 
ings among the shareholders. 

To say that a stock had a par value 
of $10 when it was issued a hundred 
years ago means nothing today when 
it is selling at $60 per share and hasn’t 
been below that for a quarter of a 
century. The investor buying today 
doesn’t get it for $10, nor does that 
par value figure have any practical 
significance for him in judging the 
desirability of his investment. He must 
necessarily center his attention .upon 
a capital outlay of $60. 

Now, if he receives an annual divi- 
dend per share of $2.40 he finds he 
has a yield of 4 per cent which is in- 
deed conservative and which is for him 
a true measure of his investment. It 
is idle toying with figures to shout 
from the housetops that this stock pays 
an annual dividend of 24 per cent. 

Dividends may be announced as a 
percentage of par, or as a percentage 
of an arbitrarily fixed and announced 
price per share (which may or may 
not be close to market price) or as sim- 
ply so many dollars per share, or 
otherwise. It matters little what 
method of expression is chosen. But to 
urge the public to buy insurance stocks 
to receive annual dividends of 24 per 
cent is apt to mislead the listener to 
the definite disadvantage of those con- 
cerned with selling him his insurance 
at standard premium rates. 
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NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
| Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
| Life Underwriting.” 









: Z hospitable Hotel Home’ 
PHILADELPHIA 


You fee! at home the minute you enter the Spruce 
You like its splendid central location its friendly 
hospitable atmosphere, its fine food and, of course 
the surprising economy of Spruce rates will surely 
appeal to you. Modern garage in connection. 


“ SPRUCE 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 

Cc the first of educational matter given to him. It can ; 

be used for the older agent who needs to be resold V 

PRIVATE BATH on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. j 
F Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's ‘ 
nom 30 A C 0 P Y Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research . 


19 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. ( 









This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
| thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 







insurance and has signed a contract 






Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ’’ in selling life insurance. 





It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him of in 












ROOMS WITH 
RUNNING WATER 
& CONNECTING BATH 


FROM sf 50 


Single Daily 


Single Daily ORDER TODAY FROM ; 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


John J. Guthrie 
MANAGER 














Let us send you, free, |! : 
this 84-year-old policy | | : 





tl 
As a souvenir of general interest, and of spe- = ¢ 
cial interest to insurance men, the National 7 
Life Insurance Company has issued a full-sized : 
facsimile of the first life insurance policy it | ce 
ever issued—dated January |7, 1850. It is i 
an interesting document, well worth keeping. > 
A postcard request will bring you a copy with 7 

Py 


our compliments. 
no 


NATIONAL LIFE || : 
INSURANCE COMPANY || :, 
MontreLicR WERMONT |. 
PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED {850 = 
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Provident Mutual Life 
on National Hook-Up 


Company Will broadcast Insur- 
ance Dramas Over Thirty Sta- 
tions Starting October 2. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia will turn 
to radio for a two months coast-to-coast 
campaign beginning on Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 2, and continuing for nine 
successive Tuesdays. The Provident 
will use the entire National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Blue Network as well 
as the Pacific Coast Network. In ad- 
dition, several stations not available 
on network will be used on a “spot” 
basis. 

The main network programs will be 
broadcast at 9:15 Eastern Standard 
Time, immediately following Lawrence 
Tibbett on the Packard hour, and the 
Pacific Coast broadcasts will be heard 
at 10:15 immediately following the 
Richfield Reporter. It will be necessary 
to rebroadcast from New York at 1:15 
A. M. in order to reach the coast. 

The pathos and drama which fur- 
nish the human background for the 
payment of life insurance claims will 
be the basis of the Provident programs. 
Each play will consist of a dramatized 
version of an actual case taken from 
the files of the Company, and the series 
will be known as “The Story Behind 
the Claim.” In arranging the pro- 
grams, Provident has selected a differ- 
ent major occupational group to supply 
the principal character of each story 
except the first, so that for eight suc- 
cessive weeks Provident Mutual agents 
will have an opportunity to canvass 
the members of different occupational 
groups that have been portrayed over 
the air. 

The first program, on Oct. 2, will be 
somewhat general in its nature, and 
President M. A. Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual will act as guest an- 
nouncer. Listeners will be offered a 
copy of the new edition of “Seven 
Keys to Contentment,” the most popu- 
lar advertising booklet ever published 
by Provident Mutual. 

An elaborate system of direct mail 
and personal follow-up has been worked 
out to enable Provident agents to in- 
Crease the listening audience by having 
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their own prospects tune in on the 
shows. Meetings are being held in all 
agencies where there are Provident 
outlets, and transcriptions of two of 
the plays, together with an introductory 
address by President Linton, will be 
heard. 

In announcing the campaign to the 
agents of the Company, President Lin- 
ton pointed out that the objects of the 
campaign were to place the name of 
Provident Mutual in millions of homes 
and to show in a vivid and dramatic 
manner the way in which Provident 
Mutual claim checks come to the aid 
of policyholders and beneficiaries in 
time of stress. 


REMARKABLE RECORD 





JACK BROD 


Assistant Manager, the Metropolitan Life 

in Philadelphia has hit over $100,000 Or- 

dinary production every year since 1924. 
And his debits stand up. 





OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


A 12 year organization and sales 
record with but two companies—one 
large and the other small—that will 
bear clo-est scrutiny. 

Experience cover; all types of sales 
promotional work in both urban and 
rural territory. 

Box 72, c/o The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 











Reliance Life Reports 
Record Month’s Business 


August Production, Honoring 
President Braun, Was the Best 
Month in the History of the 
Company 


Proving again the value of planned, 
concentrated efforts and incentive, the 
national sales force of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
last month produced the largest num- 
ber of applications for August in the 
history of the company as a testimonial 
to President Arthur E. Braun. 

Submitted applications totaled 2904 
for a volume of $7,436,466 of life insur- 
ance. In addition, there were $828,000 
of accident insurance and $4,445 of 
weekly indemnity health insurance. 

The life volume was 75.7 per cent in 
excess of August, 1933, and within 7.1 
per cent of the company’s record for 
August in 1930. The number of appli- 
cations was 1165 in excess of August, 
1933, and 812 in excess of the record 
of August, 1930. It was the largest 
month in the last 32, since December, 
1931. 

The five leaders in volume were 
Christian Kenny of St. Louis, Max 
Dichter of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Rose Wise- 
man of Pittsburgh, R. A. Hilliard of 
Asheville, N. C., and J. C. Federer of 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

The five leaders in sales were W. C. 
Kjelstrom of Fort Benning, Ga., N. H. 
Weidner of Pittsburgh, G. B. Benefield 
of Fort Benning, F. C. Reed of St. 
Louis and Mrs. Rose Wiseman of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The drive for President Braun was 
begun without his knowledge while he 
was vacationing in Canada. It was or- 
ganized and directed from the home 
office in Pittsburgh by Executive Vice- 
president H. G. Scott and Director of 
Agencies E. C. Sparver, and supported 
by the managers in 36 branch office 
cities. It opened with a _ breakfast 
throughout the country on Aug. 1. 
Pledge cards were signed and sent to 
President Braun, the total of the 
pledges forming the departmental quota 
for the month. Many individuals and 
departments equalled or exceeded the 
pledges and quotas. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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INTEREST EARNINGS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
IN 1933 WERE 4.75 PERCENT 


The rate of interest earned by 100 
life insurance companies in the United 
States for the year 1933 was 4.75 per 
cent. Since the assets of these com- 
panies are approximately 90 per cent 
of the total assets of all life insurance 
companies in the United States, which 
are $20,895,726,259, the rates earned 
by the companies shown in the table 
below certainly indicate the record of 
life insurance for last year in this im- 
portant department of its activities. 

As was expected, the yield in 1933 
was less than the rate obtained in 1932, 
when 5.08 per cent was realized. It is, 
in fact, lower than the earnings in any 
other year shown in the table. The 
yield last year was .08 per cent lower 
than the yield in 1914, when the yield 
was 4.83 per cent. The rate earned 
for the 20-year period from 1914 to 
1933 was 5.18 per cent as compared 
with 5.21 per cent earned for the 20- 
year period from 1913 to 1932. 

The lower average rate for 1933 is 
a reflection, in a measure, of the policy 
which many life insurance companies 
have adopted in recent years of main- 
taining a larger portion of their as- 
sets in liquid securities than is cus- 
tomarily the rule. During 1933 portfolio 
holdings of low-interest-bearing United 
States Government bonds and of cash 
increased quite substantially over the 
1932 period. 


According to The Spectator 
gates, the cash held by all life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
at the close of 1933 was $451,425,372. 
This compared with $323,852,430 cash 
held by the companies at the close of 
1932, and with*$146,994,405 at the end 
of 1929—the last boom year. Because 
of their ready marketability and rela- 
tive stability of price, bonds of the 
United States Government are a fa- 
vorite medium for the investment of 
funds where liquidity is desired. 

At the end of last year bonds of the 
United States Government made up 
13.81 per cent of the total bonds held 
in the portfolios of the life insurance 
companies in this country, the invest- 
ment in Government bonds being 
approximately $1,000,000,000. Substan- 
tial increases in the holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds and cash, and the fact 
that life insurance investments are gen- 
erally the type that sacrifice high in- 
terest yield for safety and stability, 
together with greater decreases and 
defaults in interest payments of mort- 
gage loans and bonds in the past year, 
explains the lower yield. 

Life insurance agents, recognizing as 
they do the vital importance of invest- 
ment earnings to the future and suc- 
cess of life insurance companies, must 
be heartened by the results shown in 
table. Second only in importance 


aggre- 


the 


to the mortality rate in the structure 
of life insurance, the interest rate 
must be depended upon to provide 
funds for policyholders’ dividends and 
for surplus reserves to add to the in- 
dividual strength of the companies. 

The fact that the rate of interest 
earned in 1933 is well over the 1% per 
cent required to maintain reserve is 
evidence not only of the conservative 
and wise investment policy of the com- 
pany managements, but it also enables 
policyholders to anticipate a dividend 
rate not materially reduced from the 
same level as they have received dur- 
ing the past few years. 

The Rate of Interest Earned Table, 
printed herewith, shows year by year 
for 20 years from 1914 to 1932, inclu- 
sive, the rate of interest earned on 
mean invested funds of life insurance 
companies together with the averages 
for the four quinquennial years and 
the grand total average interest rate 
for the entire 20 years. 

In the _ tabulation the 
gross rate of interest earned on Mean 
Invested Funds is shown. The table 
has been constructed by taking the 
mean ledger assets of the company as 
a divisor for the interest and dividends 
earned. All items have been taken 
from the Convention Form Statement 
filed with the different state insurance 
departments. 


presented, 








THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1914 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE 
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| | ; | ; | ; | | ; ft | \VERAGES 
sain 

= | ee |_| 
NAMES OF 1914| 1915 1916} 1917| 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921| 1922] 1923) 1924] 1925] 1926] 1927) 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931) 1932) 1933] 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1914 
COMPANIES t to to | to | te 
1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1933 | 1933 
Aetna Life... : 5.19] 5.11| 5.12] 5.02| 5.14] 5.06] 5.72] 5.66] 4.79| 5.46 5.30 5.04] 4.87| 5.06] 5.13] 5.23) 4.88] 4.94) 4.95) 4.68] 5.12 | 5.56 | 5.22) 4.98 | 5.14 
American Central. . 6.17| 6.14) 6.45) 6.12} 6.25) 6.03) 7.05] 6.60) 6.61) 6.59] 6.51] 6.48] 6.67) 6.56) 5.70) 5.95) 5.85) 5.99) 5 86 5.45] 6.27 | 6.59 | 6.36 | 5.81 | 6.17 
American, Mich........| 5.98} 5.92| 6.10] 5.78] 6.69] 5.58] 5.90] 7.11] 6.02) 5.89] 6.05) 5.86] 6.25) 6.53] 5.94) 5.76) 5.69) 5.49) 5.21] 4.72] 5.86 | 6.10 | 6.14 | 5.35 | 5.60 
American Natl., Texas. | 6.65| 6.99| 7.41] 6.86| 6.80] 5.11| 5.97] 6.32] 6.61| 6.26] 6.02| 6.60] 6.05] 6.01| 5.92] 5.95] 6.23) 6.06) 5.04) 4.41] 6.93 | 6.17 | 6.10 | 5.47 | 5.89 
Amicable. . .| 7.96] 7.35] 6.77] 6.61] 6.47| 4.28] 6.76] 7.86] 7.55| 7.60] 7.97] 7.07| 7.46] 7.34] 7.21] 6.98) 7.05) 6.7 6.50) 6.35] 6.97 | 7.34 | 7.38 | 6.70 | 7.05 
| | | | | | 
Atlantic Life 6.17] 6.13] 6.10] 6.01] 6.22) 5.84] 6.10) 6.48) 6.58) 6.56) 6.51| 6.39| 6.43) 6.35] 6.35] 6.27) 6.01) 5.85) 5.86] 5.36] 6.12 | 6.38 | 6.37 | 5.86 | 6.12 
Baltimore Life ..«| 4.71] 4.72] 4.66] 4.72] 4.79) 4.65) 4.92) 5.06) 5.16) 5.27 5.41| 5.51] 5.49] 5.56] 5.51] 5.44] 4.95] 5.23] 4.90] 5.05] 4.72 | 4.98 | 4.69 | 5.11 | 4.92 
Bankers, Neb..........| 5.04] 5.14) 5.17| 5.07) 5.16) 5.19] 5.50] 5.81) 5.85) 5.82) 5.68] 5.54) 5.48] 5.40) 5.34) 5.35) 5.12) 5 00) 3.87] 4.05] 5.12 | 5.67 | 4.78 | 4.64 | 4.90 
Bankers, lowa....... 5.55| 5.73] 5.48] 5.33] 5.36] 5.20] 5.61] 5.61] 5.39) 5.88) 5.77| 5.56) 5.40) 5.27) 5.37) 5.42) 5.29) 5.11) 4.56) 4.53] 5.47 | 5.56 | 5.45 | 4.94 | 5.23 
Bsscesivstens 6.86] 6.38] 6.05) 6.25) 5.99) 5.44] 6.11) 6.47] 6.19) 5.97] 6.59) — 5.78) 5.33] 5.64) 5.49) 5.38] 5.57) 5.18] 4.69] 6.36 | 5.43 | 5.82 | 5.24 | 5.64 
| | 
Berkshire.......... 4.89] 4.89] 4.88] 4.90] 4.92] 4.93) 4.93] 5.32] 5.08 5.26| 5.34| 5. 2| 5.48] 5.53] 5.58] 5.60) 5.49] 5.22) 5.34] 5.12] 4.89 | 5.10 | 5.48 | 5.35 5.26 
Boston Mutual........| 5.24) 5.30) 5.32) 5.16] 5.23) 5.42) 3.60] 5.51| 5.64) 5.63) 5.78] 5.67| 5.84) 5.77] 5.65) 5.65) 5.66) 5.62) 5.50) 5.20) 5.25 | 5.21 | 5.74 | 5.52 5.50 
Calif.-Western States§.| 5.57| 5.72) 5.40| 5.51] 6.02) 6.13] 6.96] 7.15) 6.93) 6.30) 6.50) 6.23) 6.47) 6.32] 6.23] 6.06) 6.28) 6.42) 5.69) 6.01] 5.67 | 6.55 | 6.34 | 6.05 | 6.17 
Capitol Life........... 5.81| 5.92] 5.96] 5.98] 5.82) 5.80] 6.28) 6.41] 6.46) 6.39) 6 36| 6.53) 6.57] 6.38] 6.16) 6.18] 6.16) 6.18} 6.17] 5.86] 5.90 | 6.31 | 6.39 | 6.11 6.02 
Cedar Rapids. . 5.33] 5.80] 5.57) 5.52) 5.88] 6.18] 5.70) 6.52) 6.09) 5.92) 5 87 5.80] 5.63) 5.50) 5.38) 5.55) 5.40) 5.36) 4.07) 4.16] 5.67 | 6.08 | 5.61 | 4.88 5.34 
} 
Central, Ia. 6.24] 6.70) 6.45] 6.22) 6.18] 5.45) 6.18] 5.97) 6.13) 5 86) 5.74) 5 2s| 5.51| 5.43] 5.40) 5.49) 5.45) 5.12) 4.81) 5.34] 6.34 | 5.99 | 5.46 | 5.23 | 5.48 
Central, Ill. 5.01) 5.06] ..12| 6.08] 6.09] 6.03} 6.13] 6.24) 6.32) 5.54] 6.20) 6.39 6.34] 6.49] 5.99] 6.10] 5.74] 5.51| 6.25] 4.96] 5.85 | 6.02 | 6.27 | 5.70 | 5.94 
Centra! States. . 5.16] 5.82| 7.62| 6.42| 5.75| 5.65| 5.87| 6.12) 5.84] 5.89] 6.05| 6.30] 6.15) 6.22) 6.62| 7.28] 5.33) 5.55) 4.58] 4.11] 6.20 | 5.86 | 6.32 | 5.22 | 5.65 
Colonial Life ..««.| 5.33] 5.35] 5.44) 5.51] 5 | 5.60) 5.38] 5.56) 5.52) 5.72) 5.65) 5.70) 5.74) 5.68) 5.69) 5.61) 5.54) 5.38) 5.30) 5.08] 5.45 | 5.56 | 5.69 | 5.37 | 5.50 
Columbian National... .| 5.18) 5.26) 5.12) 5.11) 4.97) 5.18) 5.27) 5.67) 5.24) 5.82) 5.64) 5.85| 5.58) 5.61] 5.63) 5.56 5.58) 5.48] 5.38] 4.96] 5.11 | 5.47 | 5.66 | 5.39 5.45 
| | | | | | 
Columbus Mutual. ....| 5.07) 5.46) 5.58) 5.91) 5.71) 5.70] 5.82) 6.07) 6.38] 6.61] 6.52| 6.18] 6.48) 6.63) 6 52| 6.29] 6.19] 5.97| 5.50) 4.96] 5.62 | 6.23 | 6.48 | 5.73 | 5.99 
Commonwealth, Ky....| 5.08] 4.79) 5.01) 5.12) 4.61) 4.61) 4.89) 5.07) 5.02) 5.27) 5.43) 5.89) 5.73| 5.91) 5.86) 5.80| 5.62) 5.68) 5.73) 5.51) 4.90 | 5.03 | 5.79 | 5.66 | 5.5: 
Connecticut General. ..| 5.39) 5.54) 5.51) 5.49) 5.56) 5 2 5.45| 5.69) 5.80| 5.87| 5.68) 5.57| 5.48| 5.44) 5.54] 5.36) 5.25] 5.06) 4.68) 4.87] 5.50 | 5.67 | 5.57 | 5.02 | 5.30 
Connecticut Mutual....| 4.87} 5.00] 5.01| 4.98) 5.01] 4.94] 4 96] 5.36] 5.39) 5.39] 5.37) 5.32) 5 16| 5.16) 5.12) 5.11) 5.10) 5.11) 4.86) 4.63] 4.97 | 5.21 | 5.21 | 4.94 | 5.07 
Conservative, W. Va....| 5.54) 6.03] 5.23] 5 si 5.71) 5 52) 5 58) 5.56] 5.76) 5 83) 5.98} 5.90) 6 My) 5 96) 5 44) 5.46] 6.05] 5.77] 5.22] 5.49] 5.62 | 5.67 5 85 5 60 | 5.69 
| | | | | 
$Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. 

The Spectator, September 13, 1934 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY 
ONE HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


From 1914 to 1933, Inclusive—(Concluded ) 



























































| 
AVERAGES 
NAMES OF 1914] 1915] 1916] 1917] 1918] 1919] 1920} 1921] 1922) 1923] 1924) 1925} 1926] 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931) 1932) 1933] 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1914 
COMPANIES to to to to to 
1918 | 1923 | 1628 | 1933 | 1933 
Continental American. .| 5.45) 5.19] 5.19) 5.10) 5.32) 5.00] 4.94] 5.06) 4.89) 5.24) 5.22] 5.31) 5.42) 5.51) 5.53) 5.56] 5.44) 5.33) 5.06] 4.85] 5.24 | 5.04 | 5.41 | 5.22 | 5.26 
Continental Life, Ill... .| 4.97] 5.29] 5.45] 4.53] 5.82) 5.46] 5.48] 5.61) 6.01] 5.50) 5.89) 5.85) 5.77] 5.54) 4.61) 5.07) 5.11) 4.83) 4.42] 4 28] 5.24 | 5.64 | 5.37 | 4.70 | 4.93 
Equitable, New York...| 4.60] 4.63] 4.50] 4.76) 4.61) 4.72] 4.78] 4.95) 4.97] 4.93) 4.97) 5.11) 5.25) 5.20) 5.22) 5.29) 5.38) 5.32) 5.19) 4.19] 4.65 | 4.87 | 5.16 | 5.04 | 4.97 
Equitable, Des Moines..| 5.95] 6.03] 6.03] 5.70) 5.77) 5.59) 5.47] 5.64) 5.82) 5.76) 5.85) 5.80) 5.75) 5.47) 5.44) 5.46) 5.37) 5.39) 4.88) 4.55) 5.88 | 5.67 | 5.63 | 5.11 | 5.41 
Equitable, D. C........| 6.89] 6.08] 6.08] 6.14) 6.04] 5.90] 5.91] 7.24) 6.65] 6.81) 6.69) 6.60) 6.66) 6.42] 6.31] 6.24) 5.79) 5.77) 5.55) 5.32] 6.20 | 6.62 | 6.50 | 5.70 | 6.04 
Eureka, Maryland..... 4.48) 4.47) 5.12] 4.61) 4.77] 4.94] 4.68] 4.86] 5.65) 6.16) 6.48] 5.49] 5.67) 5.31) 5.54) 5.73) 5.55) 5.47) 5.27) 5.09] 4.71 | 5.40 | 5.63 | 5.41 | 5.66 
Federal Life........... 5.39] 5.70] 5.66) 5.83] 6.09] 6.11] 6.54] 6.79] 6.88) 6.84) 6.80) 6.99] 6.46] 6.36] 6.22) 6.00] 5.89) 5.88) 4.78) 4.49] 5.76 | 6.66 | 6.53 | 5.38 | 5.97 
Fidelity Mutual. .... .| 5.28] 5.33) 5.38] 5.40) 5.33) 5.29] 5.51) 5.97) 5.43] 5.74) 5.68) 5.55) 5.52) 5.53) 5.61) 5.59) 5.56) 5.32) 4.90) 4.85) 5.35 | 5.60 | 5.57, | 5.23 | 5.32 
Franklin Life..........} 5.19] 5.36} 5.43] 5.49] 5.50] 5.49] 5.63) 5.82] 5.89) 6.06] 5.99) 5.90) 5.64] 5.74) 5.59) 5.52) 5.50) 5.26) 4.89] 4.511 5.40 | 5.77 | 5.73 | 5.13 | 5.44 
Great Southern Life....| 5.85) 6.35) 6.26] 5.76] 6.23] 4.86) 5.16) 5.72) 5.80) 6.26] 6.06) 6.39) 6.23) 6.73) 6.22] 6.44) 6.99) 5.95) 5.98] 5.63] 6.11 | 5.63 | 6.34 | 6.15 | 6.12 
Guaranty Life. Ia.. 5.52] 5.61) 4.85) 4.85] 5.68] 5.38] 6.39] 6.19] 6.04) 5.71) 5.65] 5.33) 5.34] 5.40) 5.60) 4.84) 5.34) 4.92) 4.07] 3.80] 5.44 | 5.94 | 5.47 | 4.56 | 5.05 
Guardian, N Y........| 4.93] 4.87] 4.91] 4.85] 5.12) 4.92) 4.91] 5.33) 5.75) 5.92) 5.98) 5.91) 5.94) 5.98) 6.01) 6.06] 6.00) 5.89) 5.93] 5.71] 4.94 | 5.30 | 5.97 | 5.91 | 5.59 
Home Life, N. Y.......| 4.91] 4.87] 4.86] 4.90] 4.89] 4.87] 5.02) 5.13) 5.18) 5.16) 5.24) 5.25) 5.32) 5.37) 5.46) 5.57) 5.55) 5.43) 5.33] 4.80] 4.89 | 5.07 | 5.33 | 5.33 | 5.20 
oS Sear 4.07) 4.75] 4.61] 4.77] 4.61] 4.45] 5.07) 5.18) 5.72) 5.76) 5.82} 6.20) 6.28] 6.01] 6.02) 6.00) 5.78) 5.84) 5.87] 5.10] 4.59 | 5.95 | 6.28 | 5.70 | 5.86 
Indianapolis Life.......| 5.86] 6.12} 5.80) 5.74] 5.43) 5.32) 5.70) 6.13) 5.48) 5.39) 5.68) 6.50) 6.55] 5.98) 6.63) 5.83] 6.22) 5.76) 5.60) 5.18] 5.74 | 5.59 | 6.31 | 5.68 | 5.79 
Jefferson Standard Life.| 6.12) 5.99] 5.97] 5.89) 5.79] 5.78] 5.76] 6.03) 6.09) 5.58) 6.09) 6.52) 6.51) 6.51] 6.12) 6.14) 5.90) 5.62) 5.29) 5.36] 5.93 | 5.84 | 6.35 | 5.63 | 5.89 
John Hancock......... 5.24! 5.31] 5.28) 5.25] 5.17] 5.07] 5.03] 5.19) 5.46) 5.58) 5.46] 5.37] 5.38] 5.38) 5.39) 5.35) 5.19) 4.73) 4.98) 4.64] 5.24 | 5.30 | 5.40 | 4.96 | 5.17 
Kansas City........... 6.24] 5.24] 5.83) 5.90] 6.26] 5.86] 5.88] 5.68] 5.73) 6.19] 5.98) 5.86] 5.57) 5.59) 5.47) 5.47] 5.50) 5.42) 5.21] 4.76] 5.92 | 5.88 | 5.66 | 5.25 | 5.51 
Lafayette Life......... 5.54) 5.79] 5.40) 5.03) 4.74] 5.03] 6.23) 6.45) 6.29) 6.37] 6.46] 6.54) 6.30) 6.30) 6.12) 6.31] 5.68) 5.45) 4.98) 5.09] 5.23 | 6.15 | 5.87 | 5.47 | 5.69 
Lamar Life............] 6.60] 6.03] 5.76) 6.16] 5.78] 5.12] 5.78] 6.04) 6.45) 6.42) 5.95) 7.07] 7.54) 7.23) 6.85) 6.34] 6.59) 6.25) 5.88) 5.13] 6.02 | 6.08 | 6.99 | 6.00 | 6.29 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... 5.64] 5.73] 5.72) 5.79] 5.91] 5.72] 6.10] 6.28) 6.44] 6.28) 6.24) 6.08) 5.92) 5.95) 5.91] 5.84] 5.73) 5.74) 5.25) 4.90] 5.77 | 6.13 | 5.96 | 5.47 | 5.76 
Lincoln National.......| 7.23] 6.06] 6.05] 7.11] 5.98] 5.58] 6.08] 6.30) 6.00) 5.70) 5.90) 6.17) 5.87) 5.61) 5.70] 5.77] 5.78] 5.63) 5.34] 4.431 6.40 | 5.66 | 5.82 | 5.3 5.53 
Manhattan, N.Y.... 4.92) 4.85] 5.29) 5.46) 5.63) 5.44] 5.66) 6.18) 6.02) 5.96) 5.80) 5.83] 5.11] 4.90) 5.43) 5.34) 5.30) 5.22) §.12) 4.84] 5.22 | 5.86 | 5.36 | 5.01 | 5.40 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 4.90} 5.00] 5.06) 5.06) 5.01] 5.01] 5.04) 5.34) 5.27) 5.43) 5.44) 5.49) 5.46] 5.43] 5.49] 5.49] 5.46) 5.27) 5.28) 4.4815.01 | 5.24 | 5.47 | 5.17 | 5.24 
Metropolitan......... 4.98) 4.97) 5.01) 5.07) 5.12) 5.05] 5.11] 5.46) 5.20) 5.49) 5.53) 5.47) 5.45) 5.44) 5.38) 5.34) 5.35) 5.24) 5.10) 4.84] 5.04 | 5.33 | 5.44 | 5.15 | 5.25 
Midland Mutual.......} 4.86] 5.05) 5.19] 5.28] 5.34) 5.23] 5.50) 5.80] 6.14] 6.13] 6.12) 6.09] 6.04) 5.93) 5.89) 5.85) 5.72] 5.68) 5.33) 5.19] 5.19 | 5.86 | 6.00 | 5.54 | 5.71 
Midland National ..| 5.62] 5.87] 5.75] 5.76] 5.88] 5.74] 5.97] 6.18} 6.07] 5.89) 6.44) 5.75) 5.95] 5.85) 5.67] 5.64) 5.59) 4.85) 4.43) 4.451 5.79 | 5.99 | 5.91 | 4.98 | 5.53 
Minnesota Mutual.....| 5.43) 5.52) 5.59) 5.52) 5.51) 5.32] 5.48) 5.71] 5.92) 5.85) 5.89) 5.03) 5.22) 5.70] 5.08) 5.28] 5.04] 5.05) 4.54] 4.56] 5.51 | 5.73 | 5.40 | 4.86 | 5.22 
Montana.............| 6.64] 6.66] 6.57] 6.42] 6.43) 5.59] 5.98) 6.50) 4.03) 5.79) 5.70) 5.41] 5.46) 5.30) 5.40] 5.40] 5.43) 5.32) 5.19) 5.06] 6.52 | 6.05 | 5.44 | 5.27 | 5.70 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 5.02) 4.98] 5.02) 5.04] 4.90) 4.94] 4.99) 5.21) 5.30) 5.27) 5.24) 5.18) 5.15) 5.08) 5.11] 5.09) 5.12) 5.11) 4.55) 4.47] 4.99 | 5.16 | 5.15 | 4.86 | 5.00 
Mutual, Md. .. .| 4.87] 4.98] 5.04] 4.94] 5.18} 5.15] 5.02] 5.82] 5.06) 5.15) 5.10] 4.92] 4.63) 4.62) 5.02) 5.18) 5.00) 5.29) 4.81) 4.11] 5.01 | 5.23 | 4.84 | 4.82 | 4.88 
Mutual of New York...| 4.52] 4.69] 4.71] 4.72] 4.66] 4.61] 4.68] 4.91] 4.92) 5.04] 5.10) 4.90] 4.88] 4.89] 4.93) 4.97] 4.97) 5.05) 5.23) 4.71] 4.67 | 4.83 | 4.96 | 4.98 | 4.88 
Mutual Trust. ........| 5.62] 6.02] 5.50) 5.52] 5.30) 5.24] 5.54) 5.60] 5.59) 5.75} 5.51) 5.91] 5.74] 5.71] 5.90) 5.24) 5.14) 5.01) 4.82) 4.121 5.55 | 5.59 | 5.68 | 4.83 | 5.22 
National Life, Vt.......| 5.08] §.12] 5.09) 5.07] 5.09) 5.08] 5.18) 5.40) 5.39) 5.43) 5.28) 5.32) 5.28) 6.28) 5.40) 5.26) 5.29) 5.08) 4.81) 4.881 5.09 | 5.30 | 5.31 | 4.33 | 5.18 
New England.......... 4.61] 4.65] 4.70) 4.66] 4.63] 4.90] 4.82) 5.17) 5.10) 5.22) 5.23) 5.27) 5.20) 5.26) 5.28) 5.25) 5.27) 5.24) 5.21) 4.98] 4.65 | 5.06 | 5.27 | 5.19 | 5.12 
New World........ 6.72] 6.69] 6.51] 7.41] 6.43] 6.41] 7.15) 7.47] 7.08) 6.53] 5.80) 6.21] 6.25) 5.70) 5.64) 5.87] 5.37) 5.55) 5.29] 4.65] 6.75 | 6.93 | 5.90 | 5.33 | 5.91 
New York Life........| 4.55) 4.57] 4.64] 6.84] 4.60) 4.61] 4.75) 5.00) 5.03) 4.95) 5.06) 5.00) 5.14) 5.11) 5.04) 5.15) 5.17) 5.13) 5.00) 4.80] 4.61 | 4.77 | 5.07 | 5.04 | 4.90 
North American, Ill....| 5.00} 5.03} 5.18) 5.35) 5.48] 5.81] 6.07|12.71| 6.06) 6.06) 6.07) 6.02] 6.14) 5.53) 6.35) 6.03) 5.79) 5.37) 4.95] 4.49] 5.25 | 7.30 | 6.02 | 5.31 | 5.89 
Northern Life........ 7.08) 5.87) 5.42) 5.66) 5.24] 5.18] 5.25) 5.57) 5.51) 5.83) 5.99) 5.89) 5.80) 5.61) 5.43) 6.65) 7.44) 7.15) 6.72) 5.73] 5.70 | 5.52 | 5.70 | 6.70 | 6.19 
Northwestern Mutual..| 4.97] 4.91] 5.03) 5.06] 5.01) 4.98] 5.01) 5.26] 5.34) 5.34) 5.27) 5.19) 5.16) 5.18] 5.18] 5.13) 5.12) 5.08) 5.03) 4.83] 5.01 | 5.20 | 5.19 | 5.03 | 5.11 
Northwestern National.| 5.92] 6.13] 6.04) 5.94) 5.83) 5.46] 5.74) 5.36) 5.45) 6.22) 5.48) 5.47) 5.46) 5.48) 5.44) 5.42) 5.36) 5.26) 5.01) 4.23] 5.96 | 4.83 | 5.47 | 5.02 | 5.29 
Occidental Life, Cal....| 6.36} 6.23] 6.03] 6.07] 6.05) 5.39] 5.84) 6.12) 6.66] 6.65) 7.90) 6.28] 6.72) 6.51) 7.12] 6.32) 5.93) 6.52) 5.28) 5.24] 6.12 | 6.25 | 6.83 | 5.84] 6.19 
Ohio National......... 5.01] 5.80) 5.70) 6.14) 5.98) 6.11] 6.02) 6.48) 6.38) 6.42) 5.96) 6.30) 5.96) 6.00) 5.61) 5.61) 5.95) 6.03] 5.50) 5.45] 5.80 | 6.32 | 5.94 | 6.26 | 5.80 
Ohio State........... 4.92] 4.95) 4.99] 4.95) 5.18] 5.19] 5.45) 5.86) 6.08) 6.10) 5.89) 5.65) 5.54) 5.90) 5.86) 5.81] 5.68) 5.66) 5.75) 5.43] 5.02 | 5.85 | 5.77 | 5.66 | 5.69 
Old Line, Wise.........] 5.03} 4.84] 5.31) 5.40) 5.25) 5.04) 5.28] 5.60) 5.63) 5.48) 5.16) 5.56) 5.47) 5.57) 5.67) 5.57) 5.39) 5.04) 4.80) 4.32] 5.19 | 5.46 | 5.52 | 5.01 | 5.23 
Oregon Mutual Life... .| 6.01) 6.03] 5.60} 5.14) 5.26] 4.97) 5.18] 5.27) 5.45) 5.44) 5.55) 5.43) 5.35) 5.42) 5.35) 5.41) 5.36) 5.40) 4.51) 5.26] 5.52 | 5.31 | 5.41 | 5.36 | 5.38 
Pacific Mutual........ 6.10} 6.04] 6.12] 6.06] 5.95] 5.78] 5.90) 6.12) 6.65) 6.68] 6.79] 6.69) 6.58) 6.59) 6.46) 6.39] 6.31) 6.26) 5.85) 5.48] 6.04 | 6.28 | 6.61 | 6.03 | 6.24 
Penn Mutual.......... 5.05] 4.97] 5.14] 5.05) 4.95) 5.11] 5.21/ 5.38) 5.49) 5.61) 5.60) 5.62) 5.56) 5.38) 5.45) 5.42) 5.37] 5.33) 5.31) 4.77] 5.03 | 5.36 | 5.50 | 5.22 | 5.30 
Philadeiphia........... 5.11} 5.20] 5.39) 5.48) 5.71) 5.47] 5.61) 5.54) 5.60) 5.62) 5.81) 5.95) 5.94) 5.99) 5.95) 5.81) 5.89) 5.73) 5.56) 5.02] 5.41 | 5.58 | 5.93 | 5.60 | 5.67 
Phoenix Mutual. ..... 5.28} 5.39] 5.42) 5.35) 5.42) 5.39] 5.27] 5.68) 5.43) 5.57) 5.78) 5.30] 5.25) 5.31] 5.38) 5.23) 5.10) 5.06) 4.85) 4.47] 5.37 | 5.47 | 4.81 | 4.92 | 5.19 
Pilot Lifet.............] 5.72] 5.52] 5.70] 5.82] 5.71] 4.05) 5.47) 5.77] 5.62) 5.92] 5.98) 6.00) 6.36) 6.05) 5.81) 5.78) 5.14) 5.18) 4.85) 4.20] 5.71 | 5.50 | 6.03 | 5.05 | 5.46 
Postal Life............| 4.66] 5.25] 5.47] 5.67] 5.86] 5.20] 5.27) 5.41] 5.48) 5.58) 6.14) 5.44] 5.47] 5.50) 6.69) 5.04) 5.26) 5.45) 5.28) 5.201 5.38 | 5.39 | 5.90 | 5.25 | 5.43 
Presbyterian Ministers.| 4.31] 4.27] 4.33] 4.30] 4.24] 4.15] 3.93) 4.32] 4.20) 4.25) 4.38) 4.40) 4.78] 4.81] 4.83] 4.79) 4.7%] 4.69) 4.62) 4.37] 4.29 | 4.26 | 4.72 | 4.63 | 4.50 
Protective Life. ...... 7.18] 6.15] 7.25] 7.06) 6.72] 6.47] 6.62) 6.85) 7.04) 6.39] 6.82) 6.80) 6.59) 8.27) 6.36] 6.18] 5.93] 5.62) 5.02) 4.52] 6.85 | 6.64 | 6.98 | 5.44 | 6.09 
Provident Mutual......| 5.03] 4.99] 4.99] 5.02] 5.11) 5.05] 5.23) 5.53) 5.25) 5.45) 5.51) 5.49) 5.35) 5.19) 5.16) 5.19] 5.17) 5.13] 5.07] 4.69] 5.03 | 5.31 | 5.32 | 5.04] 5.17 
4.71] 4.95] 4.71] 4.84] 4.69] 4.71] 4.90) 5.28) 5.15) 5.33) 5.30) 5.28) 5.28) 5.27) 5.30) 5.29) 5.08) 5.25) 5.12) 4.85] 4.77 | 5.11 | 5.32 | 5.15 | 5.18 
Reliance Life......... 4.79) 4.70) 5.00} 5.11] 5.10} 5.20] 5.20) 5.33) 5.33) 5.18] 5.16) 5.03] 5.03) 4.98) 5.01) 4.99) 5.03) 5.01] 4.97) 4.80] 4.97 | 5.25 | 5.03 | 4.95 | 5.01 
Reserve Loan 5.51] 5.58) 5.42] 5.18] 5.56) 5.91] 6.23) 6.23) 6.25) 6.14] 5.98) 5.84) 5.86] 5.83) 5.58) 5.67) 5.63] 5.26) 5.03) 4.311 5.44 | 5.94 | 5.67 | 5.18 | 5.58 
Seranton Life. . 4.19] 4.23) 5.02] 5.59] 5.59] 5.50] 5.71) 5.98) 5.83) 5.92] 6.04) 5.92] 5.89) 5.93) 5.66) 6.00) 5.62) 5.63) 5.25) 4.97] 5.03 | 5.82 | 5.88 | 5.49 | 5.63 
Security Mutual, Neb..| 6.66] 5.19] 4.54] 5.23] 6.17] 6.51) 7.45) 7.12) 7.20) 7.07} 7.13] 7.08) 6.79] 6.67) 6.23) 5.87] 5.59) 5.61) 5.12) 4.97] 4.97 | 5.29 | 5.55 | 5.41 | 5.92 
Security Mutual, N. Y..| 4.97] 4.98] 5.17] 5.19) 5.20] 5.13] 5.43) 5.61] 5.68] 5.64) 5.75) 5.71) 5.60) 5.59) 5.48) 5.58) 5.20) 5.33) 4.74] 4.65] 5.11 | 5.52 | 5.62 | 5.09 | 5.53 
Southeastern Life 6.27) 6 45] 6.23] 6.23] 6.23) 5.22) 6.37] 6.40) 6.26] 6.24] 6.28) 6.21) 6.49) 6.35) 6.38) 6.19] 6 37) 6.59] 5.96] 5.13] 6.28 | 6.15 | 6.35 | 6.03 | 6.16 
Southland Life........| 6.68] 7.92] 5.55] 5.37] 6.75] 5.93) 5.97] 7.16] 6.70] 6.67] 6.62) 6.55) 6.74] 6.33) 6.13] 6.37] 6.69) 6.33) 5.85] 4.47] 6.32 | 7.73 | 6.44] 5.90 | 6.32 
Southwestern. .........| 9.00] 8.04] 7.92] 7.91] 7.80) 7.59] 7.98) 8.26] 7.87) 7.71] 7.58) 7.35) 7.16] 6.89) 6.44] 6.73) 6.69) 6.50) 6.21| 5.94] 8.05 | 7.88 | 7.01 | 6.39 | 6.87 
State Life, Ind.........| 6.03] 6.03] 5.99] 5.84] 5.78] 5.69] 5.78] 5.94) 5.91] 5.62) 5.61) 5.55) 5.51] 5.49) 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57] 5.25] 5.06] 5.92 | 5.79 | 5.51 | 5.37 | 5.56 
State Mutual, Mass....| 4.92] 4.85] 4.83] 4.90] 4.93] 5.03] 5.17] 5.36] 5.43] 5.42) 5.41) 5.47) 5.51) 5.45) 5.59) 5.37) 5.40) 5.48) 5.21] 4.95] 4.89 | 5.30 | 5.45 | 5.27 | 5.27 
Sun of America........| 4.86] 4.72] 4.19] 5.94] *.95] 5.88] 6.10) 6.41) 6.10) 5.79) 5.76) 5.63] 5.60) 5.67) 5.57] 5.54) 5.32) 5.07) 5.04) 4.481 5.34 | 6.03 | 5.85 | 5.04 | 5.40 
I oc ctnvchees 5.12] 5.16] 5.05] 5.06} 5.01) 6.12] 5.10) 5.32) 5.34) 5.45] 5.34) 5.33] 5.22) 5.24) 5.21) 5.15) 5.13) 5.20) 4.86] 4.36] 5.08 | 5.36 | 5.26 | 4.92 | 5.09 
Union Central... 6.42) 6.44] 6.51] 6.51] 0.43] 6.35) 6.38) 6.43) v.49) 6.56) 6.11) 5.93) 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5.74) 5.37] 4.72) 5.39] 6.47 | 6.46 | 6.06 | 5.42 | 5.95 
Union Mutual. Me... 4.50] 4.39] 4.49] 4.54] 4.30] 4.84] 4.65] 4.61) 4.48) 4.58] 4.58) 4.57) 4.74] 4.63] 4.75) 4.90) 4.92) 4.90) 4.72] 4.59] 4.44 | 4.65 | 4.78 | 5.26 | 4.68 
United States Life 5.07] 5.22] 5.26] 5.21] 5.39] 5.44] 5.61] 5.54) 5.05) 5.06] 5.26) 4.87] 4.90) 4.92) 5.06) 5.03) 5.06) 5.05] 6.36) 4.57] 5.22 | 5.388 | 5.00 | 5.21 | 5.20 
Volunteer State........| 6.79] 6.82] 6.41] 5.77] 7.71] 7.22] 8.00] 8.18) 7.99) 7.55] 7.42) 7.18) 7.05) 6.94] 6.76] 6.77) 6.72] 7.35) 5.16] 4.78] 6.74 | 7.80 | 7.03 | 6.02 | 6.62 
West Coast Life...... 4.91] 5.95| 5.59] 5.38] 5.90) 5.40] 6.08] 6.62) 6.87] 6.89] 6.72) 6.81] 6.35) 6.25) 6.19) 6.13) 6.08) 5.98] 5.58) 5.161 5.61 | 6.49 | 6.42 | 5.77 | 6.07 
Western & Southern....| 5.22] 5.15] 4.96} 4.95) 5.04) 5.01] 5.47) 5.76] 6.02) 6.14) 6.15] 6.06) 5.88) 5.83) 5.71) 5.66) 5.67) 5.28] 4.96) 4.621 5.02 | 5.79 | 5.88 | 5.201 5.46 
Wisconsin Life....... 5.87| 5.81] 6.25) 6.09} 6.46) 6.66] 5.83] 6.40) 6.60) 6.59) 6.79) 6.87) 5.99) 6.63) 6.34) 6.09) 5.69) 5.68] 3.38] 5.05] 6.12 | 6.44 | 6.48 | 5.09 | 5.70 
Averages (100 Co.’s)..| 4.83] 4.88] 4.91) 4.94) 4.89) 4.85) 5.02) 5 5.23) 5.38) 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32) 5.30)35.33) 5.31) 5.23] 5.08) 4.75] 4.89 | 5.19 | 5.32 | 5.13 | 5.18 
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Reliance Life Reports Great Southern Life 


Record Month's Production 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Inspirational and news bulletins were 
issued weekly to the field force and the 
progress of the drive was the subject 
of weekly agency meetings. Every me- 
dium reaching the salesman was util- 
ized to promote the campaign. 

In connection with the testimonial 
month, the “Reliance Bulletin,” month- 
ly house organ for agents of Reliance 
Life, offered three prizes in a guessing 
contest for the agents who could come 
closest to the volume of submitted ap- 
plications in August. 

The first prize was won by Howard 
F. C. Thomas of West Milton, Pa., who 
on Aug. 2 guessed $7,437,750, only 
$1,284 above the total for the month. 
W. C. Thompson of Union Bridge, Md., 
was second, with a guess $2,299 above 
the official volume, and George E. Scott 
of Trinidad, Colo., was third, having 
missed the mark by $3,815. In this con- 
test 1803 guessing coupons were sub- 
mitted, attached to applications. 


Memorandum from Beyond 


If the voices of dead policy- 
holders could be heard, they 
would reproach agents for 
creating cash estates. 


Experiences have proved the 
necessity of monthly income in 
the majority of cases, as the 
only safe disposal of wealth. 


STATE MUTUAL Settlement 
Options are adaptable to every 
income need. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 

1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











A scroll bearing the names of all 
those who participated in the testi- 
monial was presented to President 
Braun at an agency meeting in the 
home office, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 10. 











REBUILDING > 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 
‘ 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 


























Announces Changes 


E. P. Greenwood, president of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., announces the ap- 
pointment of Ford D. Albritton as gen- 
eral sales director of the company ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1934. Mr. Albritton 
has been the agency director of the 
fouston division for six years. Dur- 
ing that time he has built this agency 
from a few scattered agents to the 
largest agency in the company, paying 
for over $8,000,000 of business an- 
nually. William H. Childers, formerly 
agency director of the San Antonio 
division, has been transferred to the 
Houston division, succeeding Mr. Al- 
britton. 


company has been making plans look- 
ing to the development of the new busi- 
ness department. The appointment of 
Mr. Albritton to the position of gen- 
eral sales director is a definite part 
of this agency expansion program. 


Another High Mark 


New business received by North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
in August set two new production rec- 
ords for the company as the month’s 
total exceeded that of any previous 
month of this year and at the same 
time established an all-time mark for 
August volume. 


Donates Painting to 
Xavier University 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Group, has do- 
nated a painting by Frank Duveneck, 
“Italian Girl with Rake,” to Xaxier 
University. It is believed to have been 
painted on the grounds of the “Bella 
Squado” in Florence in 1886. 


Gerhard Hirschfeld 


(Concluded from page 6) 


vested, they were exposed to the same 
losses—with the notable exception of 
foreign investments, or sales to foreign 
countries. There is perhaps one other 
consolation—and that is the knowledge 
that the life insurance companies have 
lost many more millions and _ billions 
than their clients. In the end, they 
both had to start from scratch—and 
they both succeeded. 
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Eleventh Successive Gain 
for the Equitable of lowa 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa reports $4,570,541 of 
business paid for in August, a gain 
of $542,899 or 13.5 per cent over Au- 
gust, 1933. This is the eleventh suc- 
cessive month in which the Equitable 
of Iowa has recorded a gain in paid 
business, and its average gain for the 
first eight months of 1934 has been 
more than $1,300,000 per month. 

The Griffin, Ingram and Pfaff Gen- 
eral agency, Chicago, was the com- 
pany’s leading agency in August with 
$382,500 of paid business. 

E. J. Faltysek of the Griffin, Ingram 
and Pfaff agency was the Equitable 
of Iowa’s leading agent for the month 
with $151,000 of business paid and W. 
H. Robbins of the Kokomo agency was 
second with $106,000 of cash business. 
Other leading Equitable of Iowa agents 
in August were: M. H. Zacharias, De- 
troit; H. R. Boose, Pittsburgh; C. P. 
Spahn, Chicago-GIP; A. L. Lanphear, 
Chicago-GIP; G. W. Randall, Williams- 
port; Glenn H. Simons, Seattle; L. J. 
Beaucage, Portland; V. D. Whitnah, 
Los Angeles, and G. L. Maltby, Kan- 
sas City. 


Returned Soldiers 
Insurance Decreases 


The Act to provide for the insur- 
ance of returned soldiers by the Do- 
minion of Canada was placed on the 
Statute Books on July 1, 1920. 

During the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1933, 1642 applications for insur- 
ance were made, of which 1377 were 
accepted for the issue of policies. The 
number of policies issued during the 
vear was 1450 for $3,116,000. During 
the year 2009 policies were reinstated. 

The surrenders for cash were greatly 
in excess of the number surrendered 
the previous year. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1933, the surrenders for 
cash were 1813 policies for $4,141,812, 
as compared with 1393 for the year 
ended March 31, 1932. The total sur- 
renders for cash up to March 31, 1933, 
were 8504 policies for $19,921,502. 

The lapses during 1932-33 were 2844 
policies for $6,396,326, bringing the 
total lapses to 40,050 policies amount- 
ing to $91,264,013; while the reinstate- 
ments for 1932-33 were 2009 policies 
for $4,493,000, bringing the total rein- 
statements to 29,836 policies for $68,- 
013,000. The net lapses since 1920 were 
10,214 policies amounting to $23,251,- 
013. 
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BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE eee A COMPANY 


Children’s Contracts 


THREE STANDARD FORMS, Birth to Age 10. 
Not weekly payment insurance 


This is one of the selling helps we 
offer. Field men in New York and 
Ohio who would like to grow with 
us are invited to write to our Supt. 
of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, 
Home Office, 452 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


IID DADA IIA ADA DDD DADA A DADA DAA. 








Death claims during the year 
amounted to 532,235, bringing the total 
leath claims to March, 1933, to $7,810,- 
518. The premium income for the year 
was $1,604,328. 

The number of policies in force at 
March 31, 1933, was 27,536 for a total 
insurance value of $60,299,359. This 
shows a total net reduction of policies 
in force over 1932 of 890 policies with 
an insurance value of $2,380,982. 





Mutual Benefit Manager 

Basil T. Woodall has been appoint- 
ed by the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark, N. J., as general 
agent at Winston-Salem, N. C., to suc- 
ceed the late George C. Tudor. 


Life Production Gains 
in City of Indianapolis 


Twenty-eight of the old-line life in- 
surance companies represented in In- 
dianapolis amassed a total of 852 appli- 
cations for policies in July with a total 
value of $2,781,997, according to fig- 
ures gathered by the General Agents’ 
Association of Indianapolis. The fig- 
ure represents about 80 per cent of 
the total business for the month in the 
city, it was estimated. 

One general agent reported that 
lapses are 40 per cent less than a year 
ago and their net issue of new business 
has increased 35 per cent. 

Another office reported that the first 
of August, its men had gathered 10 per 
cent more business than in all of last 
year. The 28 offices have a total of 
575 employees, including 332 agents 
and 248 office workers. The association 
plans to gather figures each month for 
a barometer of business conditions. 


Outstanding Business Gains 


A steady increase in outstanding 
business has been shown by agencies 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., during 
the first seven months of 1934, with 
July, the last month recorded, showing 
the greatest increase. Repayment of 
policy loans, the outstanding paid busi- 
ness gains which are being made this 
vear by State Mutual, and a notable 
decrease in surrenders, are the basic 
reasons for this gain. 


Vv 


“Life insurance companies are judged on 
their record of prompt payment of claims; 





standards of 


Future,’ 


ee 





their management and personnel; their 
financial stability and integrity; and their 
effectiveness in providing adequate remu- 
neration for their field representatives.” 


‘ie MANNER in which we are meeting these 
a life insurance company is 
described in two booklets: “How to Judge an 


Insurance Company,” and “Let’s Talk About Your 
which we shall be glad to send you. 
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Every Full-Time Agent 
Qualifies for Meeting 


The remarkable achievement of hav- 
ing every full-time agent in Texas of 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company qualify for the re- 
gional conference held Sept. 9 to 15 at 
Camp Waldemar, near Kerrville, Tex., 
was announced by Vincent Grainger, 
field supervisor for North Texas and 
manager for Dallas. A total of 75 
agents and managers in Texas quali- 
fied, while fifteen qualified in Arkan- 
sas and attended the session. 

In honor of the occasion, President 
Oo. J. Arnold, W. F. Grantges, agency 


director, and Henry W. Cook, vice- 
president and medical director, at- 
tended the conference. The agents 


participated in a vigorous selling cam- 
paign during July and August to 
attend the session and as a result of 
the drive close to $500,000 of new insur- 
ance was written. The August pro- 
duction in Texas for the month of 
August was the best in five years. and 
double that of August, 1933. 

Mr. Grainger before moving to Dal- 
las two months ago spent most of his 
time in the Fort Worth unit and he 
revealed that production in that city 
during the last twelve months increased 
800 per cent over the previous 12-month 
period. The Fort Worth unit has six 
full-time and two-part time producers. 


Pneumonia Now Leading 
1934 Mortality Factor 


With an 
already registered in the pneumonia 
death rate, mortality from that disease 
has leaped so to the fore in the general 
health situation, and assumed such seri- 
ous proportions that it ranks as the 
most unfavorable health development 
of the year, to date. Indications are 
that it will establish a death rate for all 
of 1934 exceeding that attained by the 
disease in any other year since 1931. 

In making this announcement, Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, third vice-president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, explained that his 
statements were based upon the mor- 
tality records of his company’s millions 
of Industrial Policyholders who form a 
broad cross-section of the population. 

“The pneumonia death rate for the 
thirty-four weeks of 1934, through the 
week ending August 25,” Dr. Dublin 
said, “shows an increase of 16 per cent 
over the rate for the corresponding 
period of 1933. So serious does the 


increase of 16 per cent 


present situation seem that unless a 
decided decline in pneumonia mortality 
is recorded soon, indications point to the 
highest death rate at the end of the 
year that has been registered for the 
disease for any full year since 1931. 

“The pneumonia situation is the out- 
standingly unfavorable development in 
the health picture of 1934, and one of 
the most puzzling. It is most unusual 
because the rise in deaths from pneu- 
monia has occurred during the very 
period when the death rate from influ- 
enza is only one-half of last year’s 
figure.” 


$e 


Jefferson Standard August 
Campaign a Huge Success 


During the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary loyalty campaign of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Com. 
pany, in progress throughout the month 
of August, numbering 
3938, constituting the largest number 
written in any one month since organ- 


applications 


ization of the company, were written, 

These applications exceeded by ap- 
proximately 400 the largest previous 
number of applications in any one 
month. 





with action! 








Dreams Are Worth While 


But only when they are reinforced 


Virtually every progressive step 
taken by man once was the 
dream of an idealist. 


Vision, if you will, that Utopian 
day when every man, woman 
and child will be adequately 
protected by Life Insurance. 
That is a worthy ideal. 


But don’t stop there. 
bring it about. 


It will pay! 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Work to 
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Testing the Value of 
Radio Advertising 


The Provident Mutual Life is the 
first insurance company fully to test 
out the possibilities of radio advertis- 
ing before embarking on any sort of 
campaign on a national network. 

As a matter of fact, it looks on its 
nine-week campaign starting Oct. 2, 
over the WJZ-Blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company as part 
of its radio experimentation. 

As matters stand today, it feels that 
radio advertising pays better than any 
other medium. But it is not quite sold 
on the idea that it really is. It has the 
figures of its four transcription pro- 
grams in five cities, figures which tend 
to indicate that the company received 
a higher response per dollar spent from 
radio advertising and also received 
more inquiries than from magazines or 


newspapers. 


Interesting Background 
to Present Campaign 

There is an interesting story back 

the Provident Mutual Life’s entry 
into the radio field. Various stations, 
chains and advertising agencies had 
been trying to interest the company in 
various programs and scripts. The 

mpany could not be interested. 

Nine months ago, a radio man en- 
tered the office of M. Albert Linton, 
president of the company, and sug- 
gested that officers of the company 
visit a Philadelphia radio station and 
listen to a radio transcription. Nothing 
was said about the company going on 
the air. 

The record was a play that men- 
tioned no company name. It told of a 
claim paid by a Western company on a 
man killed in a locomotive accident. The 
wife didn’t know that her husband had 
carried life insurance. She didn’t know 
where to turn. She felt that she was 
at the end of the road. And then the 
agent walked in and handed her a check 
for $10,000. 

The company liked the idea but it 
still wasn’t sold on radio advertising. 
It rented the record and had it broad- 
cast over another Philadelphia station. 
It was seeking audience reaction. No 
company name was mentioned. The 
radio fans were simply requested to 
call a certain downtown Philadelphia 
phone number if they were interested 
in having the program continued. The 
phone rang for an hour. 

The company was amazed at the 
response. One electrical transcription 
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over a small station for just fifteen 
minutes and more than 170 letters and 
telephone calls were received asking 
that the program be continued. 


Tests Carried Further 


The Provident Mutual then decided 
to make a still further test of radio 
advertising. It had four records made 
of stories of claims paid by the com- 
pany. These records were run one a 
week for four weeks over stations in 
five cities — Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Baltimore— 
and involving eight agencies. The 
programs ran for fifteen minutes. 

While the first program was being 
broadeast in Philadelphia, the company 
telephoned a selected list of names com- 
posed of (1/3) well-to-do people, (1/3) 
medium class, and (1/3) poor persons. 
Those called were asked what program 
they were listening to at the time. Ten 
per cent mentioned the Provident pro- 
gram. The company felt that that 
was entirely too high a percentage as 
it would indicate in metropolitan Phila- 
delphia that at least 250,000 were lis- 
tening to the Provident record. 

The following week, the company 
picked names at *phone 
while the program was being broad- 
cast. And again it found that 10 per 
cent of the people were listening to the 
Provident program. 

After the four programs were over, 
the company tested the new business 
of the various agencies. It found that 
those agencies that had had the ad- 
vantage of the radio advertising had 
a differential over the other agencies 
during the four-week period. Of the 
eight agencies, one had failed to show 
a gain; one was exactly tied with the 


random to 


company’s increase, and the other six 
all showed a substantial gain. 

The company also found that 95 per 
cent of the leads secured by radio were 
accessible to Provident agents as com- 
pared to a 66 per cent accessibility for 
magazines and tying the newspapers 
percentage of 95 per cent. 

The Provident, however, does not say 
flatly that the increase shown by the 
six agencies was directly due to radio 
advertising. But it does point out that 
the indications point to radio being 
responsible for the increase. 


New A.L.C. Member 

The Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention. 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


OMEONE of our better-known 

newspaper columnists asked the 
other day, “How many football heroes 
have become famous?” The question 
was an intriguing one and I started to 
remember some. Then I wondered how 
many columnists have become famous? 
Publicized, yes; celebrities, of course 
—but famous? 

st ok * 

HE initials “F.P.A.,” to take a lead- 

ing example, are less widely recog- 
rized than the name of Knute Rockne, 
er Pop Warner, or Tad Jones. All of 
the last named were of heroic dimen- 
sions on the gridiron. In fact, it might 
have been better phrased if the writer 
referred to had asked, “How many 
famous men become football heroes?” 
because young men become famous in 
high schools and prep schools before 
they are eligible for football heroship. 

UT, perusing the original query 

further, how many of the young- 
sters who make the autumn headlines 
for three years do carry on after grad- 
uation? Several names in general come 
to mind. Several in the business of 
life insurance, in fact. Notably might 
be mentioned Elmer Oliphant, whose 
football connections at Purdue and 
West Point are still remembered by 
some of the older residents of the 
country. He may not have become 
famous in later life but certainly he 
has been quite successful in his work 
in the group insurance division of the 
Metropolitan Life. I wonder how many 
executives and agency leaders in this 
business were noted football players 
in their respective schools. My opin- 
ion is that you will find a very fair 
percentage in that category. Next to 
office boys who grow up into business 
leadership, I’ll take the athletes. 

* * &* 

¥ there is anything on earth I hate, 

it is having thousands of persons 
write in to the editor of As I Live and 
“express their views” on this and that. 
So, just as a suggestion, when you all 
get out to Milwaukee later in this month 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, why not ask different “big shots” 
“By the way, were you a fotball player 
in school?” Then, to carry the idea to 
its logical conclusion, drop us a line 
about the various individuals encount- 
ered thusly. It might prove to be inter- 
esting. 
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Proverbs for the Agent 
(Concluded from page 7) 


book can render you is, not to impart 
truth but to make you think it out for 
yourself.—Anonymous. 

Once Gained, Never Lost.—It is the 
glorious prerogative of the empire of 
knowledge, that what it gains it never 
loses. On the contrary, it increases 
by the multiple of its own power; all 
its ends become means; all its attain- 
ments help to new conquests.—Webster. 

What's It Mean?—To read without 
reflecting is like eating without digest- 
ing.—Lytton. 

And Why Not?—The primal thing 
is for the salesman to know the goods 
he expects to sell—A. W. Douglas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Can’t Afford [t?—Buyers are never 
so poor as they think they are.—Henry 
Ford. 

Interview.—The work of eloquence is 
to change the opinions of a lifetime 
in twenty minutes. — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Action.—The worlds in which we live 
are two: The world I AM and the 
world I DO.—Van Dyke. 


Go to It.—Not only strike while the 
iron is hot, but make it hot by strik- 
ing.—Oliver Cromwell. 

Be Prompt.—Unfaithfulness in the 
keeping of an appointment is an act 
of clear dishonesty. You may as well 
borrow a person’s money as his time. 
—Horace Mann. 

Friendships.—Keep your friendships 
constantly in repair.—Johnson. 

Self-Interest vs. Logic—We do not 
want a thing because we have found 
reasons for it, we find reasons for it 
because we want it; we even elaborate 
philosophies and theologies to cloak our 
desires. . . . No one ever convinced 
anybody by logic; and even logicians 
use logic only as a source of income. 
. .. To convince a man, you must ap- 
peal to his self-interest, his desires, his 
will. Observe how long we remember 
our victories, and how soon we forget 
our defeats.—Dr. Will Durant in “The 
Story of Philosophy.” 

Stepping Stones.—Uphill work helps 
one to rise.—B. C. Forbes. 

Planning.—For everything you must 
have a plan. Whatever is not pro- 
foundly considered in detail produces 
no good results. I trust nothing to 
chance.—Napoleon. 
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IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES — MALES 


THATS WHY THEY ARE 
EASY TO SELL 


The next time you have a prospect 
for a life annuity, it will be worth 
your while to remember this: Phoenix 
Mutual annuities are easy to sell 
because they offer, to an unusual de- 
gree, just what your prospect wants. 


There is the obvious security of a 
contract backed by a conservative 
New England institution with ample 
resources and an 83-year record of 


sound financial service. 


And, of course, high yield adds to 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


their attractiveness. For example, as 
the above chart shows, immediate life 
annuities for men guarantee returns 
which range from almost 9% at age 
60 to over 18.5% at age 80. 


Finally, complete facilities are af 
your disposal. You can assure your 
client of prompt service, the selection 
of a plan to suit his needs, and the 
privilege of having his income paid 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 


Write today for a schedule of rates. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





General American Meeting 

Seven general agents and managers 
for the General American Life Insur- 
ance Company in Texas and Arkansas 
attended an all-day conference in Dal- 
las, Tex., on Saturday with John J. 
Moriarty, vice-president of the com- 
pany. In addition, Mr. Moriarty met 
with the members of the Dallas agency 
curing the morning, eighteen persons 
being present. Mr. Moriarty left last 
Saturday night for a tour of inspec- 
tion on the Pacific Coast for the Gen- 
eral American. 


Asheville Manager 

Vice-president LaNoue Matta of the 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala., has 
announced the appointment of J. Fin- 


ley Cowling as manager for Asheville, 
N. C., with offices in Suite 203, Taylor 
Building. 


Enters Georgia 


The Protective Life of Birmingham 
is reported as entering Georgia, es- 
tablishing an office at Columbus with 
A. B. Hale in charge. Mr. Hale was 
formerly manager of the Birmingham 
home office agency. 


Assistant Manager 


Coke S. Wright, Birmingham branch 
manager of Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, has announced the 
appointment of W. W. Alvey, for three 
years with the Aetna, as assistant 
branch manager. 
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Agents Gratified By 
C.C.C. Cotton Action 


Producers See It as Indicating 
a Fair and Flexible Attitude 
On the Part of Government 


As noted in The Spectator last week, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
changed its policy as to the insurance 
for cotton on which it makes loans and 
hereafter will permit the coverage to 
be furnished by warehousemen, thus 
giving a wider distribution of such 
premiums to local agents. This action 
is viewed with satisfaction by insurance 
observers, both agents and company 
men, as indicative of a broadly flexible 
attitude on the part of the Federal ad- 
ministration toward insurance problems. 
They point out that it shows that the 
Roosevelt Administration is willing to 
change its mind on a given course of 
insurance action once it is proved that 
such change is for the best interests of 
theinsurance business and for the great- 
et good of the country’s insurance 
producers. 

The action is important also in that 
it shows the force of the National As- 
sociation’s representation of the local 
agents’ interests in matters coming be- 
fore the Administration in Washington 
and much credit is due members of the 
executive committee for their handling 
of the situation. 

Allan I. Wolff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
teld the Pennsylvania Agents’ conven- 
tion last Saturday that “This (the 
C.C.C. decision as made after interven- 
tion by the National Association on 
behalf of agents) is the most gratifying 
development of my administration. The 
National Association and the Southern 
Agents’ Conference have worked long 
and hard to bring about this eventuality. 
Nothing could be fairer than the res- 
toration of this business to local chan- 
nels, leaving it free to open competition.” 

A telegram of appreciation was sent 
te the C.C.C. by Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in which he said “We 
commend you for this splendid coopera- 
tive movement.” 

The work of the Southern Agents’ 
Conference on the C.C.C. matter has 
had the active support of the Home 
Insurance Company, New York, and the 
Mississippi Association has passed a 
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resolution of thanks to that company 
“For its unfailing cooperation and as- 
sistance to the agents of the country 
in the matter of the cotton insurance 
account of the C.C.C.” 





Vessel Morro Castle 
Insured for $4,200,000 


Hull and disbursements insurance on 
the steamer Morro Castle, which met 
disaster off the New Jersey coast last 
Saturday morning with the loss of over 
130 lives, aggregated $4,200,000 of 
which amount about $1,500,000 was 
carried by companies in the United 
States and $2,700,000 was placed abroad, 
mostly with Lloyd’s of London. Ameri- 
can Marine Syndicates, through which 
the coverage was written, refused in- 
formation pending an inquiry. 

It appears likely that the hull losses 
alone will cost the insurance companies 
some $5,000,000. Cargo losses have not 
yet been estimated but shipments are 
light at this time of the year from 
Havana and it is not likely that the 
cargo loss will reach any large sum. 

As regards the shipowners’ liability, 
nothing will be determined along this 
line until the investigations into the 
disaster have been completed and the 
degree of responsibility has been fixed. 
Many forms of insurance, in addition 
to life insurance policies, were involved 
in the Morro Castle holocaust and the 
need for full insurance protection was 
never more strikingly brought home to 
the people of the country than by this 
great fire at sea. 





Death Removes 
Henry J. Zechlin 


Henry J. Zechlin, secretary of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, N. 
Y., in charge of its local department, 
died on Monday at his home in South 
Orange, N. J. He was 59 years of age 
and had been identified with the Niagara 
for almost his entire business life. 

Beginning as a clerk in the supply 
department of the company, Mr. Zechlin 
was successively in the accounts, loss 
and underwriting departments and was 
at one time State agent in Wisconsin. 
He also had served as assistant manager 
of the company’s Western department 
with headquarters in Chicago. He went 
to New York City about 1914 and re- 
mained there. His department was not 
disturbed when the America Fore 
group acquired the Niagara. 


Production Branches 
Threaten Local Agents 


New Jersey Field Men Are Told 
Such Company Units Divert 
Local Business from Them 


C. Stanley Stults of Hightstown was 
elected president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters at the annual 
meeting of that body held in Atlantic 
City on Saturday. Alan V. Livingston 
was elected secretary and treasurer, and 
Edward M. Schmults of Ridgewood was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

During the sessions, which were held 
in the Ambassador Hotel, the members 
heard President Stults declare that 
supervisory branch offices on the part of 
the fire companies are justified, but that 
when these become production branch 
effices they threaten the existence of 
local agents. 

Retiring-President William G. Hurt- 
zig made a plea for flexible company 
attitude with regard to certain lines 
not only of fire insurance, but casualty 
insurance, and further declared that it 
is up to agents so to select risks that the 
line in question will continue to receive 
the underwriting approval of the home 
office men. 

Harry A. Godshall, chairman of the 
legislative committee, told the New Jer- 
sey agents that of over 800 measures 
introduced in the Legislature of the 
Garden State only 35 affected insurance. 
Bills permitting brokers in New York 
and Pennsylvania to become agents in 
New Jersey, measures on behalf of 
monopolistic funds and licensing of as- 
sureds as solicitors were classed by Mr. 
Godshall as “dangerous items.” 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association, discussed “Gov- 
ernment Insurance”; and H. V. Carlier, 
advertising counsel of the London <As- 
surance, made an address in which he 
described the various kinds of advertis- 
ing for insurance producers. 


Increase Butte Rates 


Butte, largest city in Montana, has 
been dropped from fourth to sixth class, 
effective as of Sept. 4. This means 
that the city’s fire insurance rates will 
be increased by about 15 per cent. The 
situation is said to be due to the de- 
terioration of the fire department. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ORGANIZED 1855 80 YEARS IN BUSINESS I 
. 0 
Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 
(Securities at Market Value) s 
Organized 1853 AVERAGE AGE Organized 1852 : 
THE GIRARD MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ sets 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES INSURANCE COMPANY f 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 - 
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82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 83 YEARS IN BUSINESS tots 
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Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 en 
$2,181,651.19 $4 1 3,592,692.72 $1,780,616.49 | pal 
Securities at Market Value Securities at Market Value not 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS acai mas ee YEARS ts¢ Gussezss all 
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A LOSS PAYING RECORD "| 
Organized 1866 PROVING SECURITY Organized 1870 pla 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN AND STABILITY THE CONCORDIA = 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY wn 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SSE OF MILWAUKEE he 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 asst 
$2,254,726.35 OUR BUSINESS ASSETS $2,411,805.55 plate 
Securijes at Market Value Securities at Market Value l 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 65 YEARS IN BUSINESS “bo 
MERIT CONFIDENCE tha 
THESE ARE hag 
Organized 1874 Organized 1909 
THE METROPOLITAN COMMERCIAL 
AGE - EXPERIENCE -GOOD FAITH ‘ 
eae CO. — CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
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Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE oe pi pices on aos 
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h Fi | Government bonds, 11.68 per cent; D os E d S 
W ere Fire insurance State and municipal bonds, 8.44 per ecision xpecte oon 
cent; railroad bonds, 12.29 per cent. V | d A F 
EY Assets Are Invested 5 eas 12.29 per ces on Valued Auto Forms 
public utility bonds, 8.26 per cent; in- 
— --- Insetris « ice : ] ‘ % 
dustrial and miscellaneous bonds, 4.38 
Total Returns of 353 Stock Com- 50> cent New York Insurance Department 
panies Show 1933 Admitted As regards the percentage of assets | Meanwhile Acts to Forestall 
one . . oye . 
Assets of $1 ,946,078,830 of 353 stock fire companies noted under Bad Competitive Practices 
“stocks,” the following is the division: — 
— ‘ . ° f * s o =r 
Searcely any phase of fire insurance Railroad stocks, 5.33 per cent; public A decision on the question of writing 
is as important as investments; these, utility stocks, 6.22 per cent; bank, trust Valued form automobile fire and theft 
in turn, constituting the admitted as- and insurance company stocks, 8.84 Policies is expected soon from the New 
ey sets of the companies. At the close per cent; industrial and miscellaneous York insurance department. The de- 
f 1933 the aggregate assets of 353 stocks, 13.62 per cent. partment now has the whole problem 
1933 stock fire insurance companies amount- The remaining assets of the stock Under consideration and has pointed 
ed to $1,946,078,830. At the end of fire companies, not included in the fore- Out, pending the final findings, that 
the same year, the aggregate assets going classifications, consist of cash, ¢™panies which have used the valued 
of 122 mutual fire insurance companies 7,04 per cent, and agents’ balances, 5.63 form might, instead, use the valued 
totaled $228,646,418. per cent. monthly reduction form. 
So far as the stock fire insurance The fact that, of the total assets of The New York department’s request 
— | companies are concerned, the division $53 stock fire companies, 13.62 per cent that the valued form be not used until 
: of those assets clearly reveals the part js invested in industrial and miscella- decision is reached was made with 
| that insurance money plays in national neous stocks, is sufficient proof that the idea of eliminating bad competi- 
; - . . ee eh , ° . . ° 
| life and in the further development fire insurance takes a leading part in tive practices which might otherwise 
of business and industry. furnishing the sinews of existence to arise. 
Y Involving months of statistical labor, a wide variety of businesses. When the Empire State department 
933 The Spectator has painstakingly sepa- pachaaadta accepted the new manual of the 
rated the admitted assets of the com- . N.A.U.A., that manual prohibited the 
|= : a oe Federal Gains $1,612,325 , eee” 
panies into their component divisions, f use of the valued form policy, but 
not only for single companies, but for _ The semi-annual statement of the N.A.U.A. member companies did not 
all companies combined, so that insur- Federal Insurance Company of New intend to relinquish business to non- 
Z speey « rc at - y . . 
ane agents and executives may have %¢TSey shows that that py member units. The result was that 
—_ accurate information available. made a gain in net surplus of va ee, some companies issued the customary 
, . : 395 i > six 3 sj 1. 3 ni é 
Indicative of the part insurance 325 in the six months aaa Dec. 30 actual-value policies, but made their 
plays in the building and rental avo- last. Its net surplus is now $10,701,- jogs settlements on the basis of the 
nO : -cate © » Ta j T 
cations is the fact that of the total oe. Admitted assets, at convention valued form. The N.A.U.A. manual 
r 353 ; values, are $16,998,825 as of « 
assets of 353 stock fire companies, 3.34 values, are $16,998,825 as of June 30. now provides for the issuance of a 
Y » per cent was invested in real estate. = , non-valued monthly reduction form, 
An additional 3.58 per cent of those Dividends Maintained but that is not sufficient to meet the 
933 assets went into mortgage and col- A quarterly dividend of sixty-five condition which arises when an asso- 
lateral loans. cents a share was declared by the board ciation company sees brokerage busi- 
Under the general heading of of directors of the Agricultural In- ness of good character going to non- 
“bonds,” The Spectator has determined surance Company, Watertown, N. Y., association organizations simply be- 
that the percentage of assets of 353 at its last meeting. This dividend is cause the client desires the valued 
— stock fire companies as invested in vari- payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of rec- form or because the broker has used it 
ous forms of bonds was as follows: ord on Sept. 26. as a business-getting method. 
* . * 
Mutual Fire Company Reports for First Six Months of 1934 
33 a 
; Spec ial ss 
' Voluntary Dividends | Under- Under- 
i Name anp Location Total Unearned and Ne , Paid writing writing 
or CoMPANY Admitted | Premium Net Conting’y Premiums Total Losses Expenses | to Policy-| Income Losses Expenses 
Assets Reserve Surplus Reserve Written Income Paid Paid holders | Earned | Incurred | Incurred 
; | 8 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 2 
——— antic Mutual Fire Savannal 722,555 209,673' 6470,471 292,677 344,704 58,771 107,059 u u u 
shire Mutual Fire, Pittsfield 741, 106 519,371 186, 069 100, 000 279, 676 293,077 126, 277 120,473 279,833} 102,365) 113,073 
lina Mutual Casualty, Celina 417,078 85,126 224,184 111,77 117,720 45,111 49,443 111,319 136, 200) 31,640 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert 4,469,818 2,011,806, 1,999, 698 250,000 1,434,477, 1,517,883 500,414 541,014 409,056] 447,939 524,427) 509,495 
Fall River Manufacturers Mutual, Fall River 2,103,770) 819,782) 1,269,113 613,648 661,004 23,529 42,802) 533,875, 547,316 33,762 66,332 
Grain Dealers Nat'l Mut. Fire, Indianapolis .| 2,904,500 970,629) 1,465,773, 300,000, $71,354 917,497 398,366 188,950] 648,047, 251,114, 373,458 
Hardware Dealers Mut. Fire, Stevens Point..| 5,002,114) 2,624,099| 2,023,624 100,000 1,938,060) 2,026,468 517,705 617,902 882,498 473,311 480,029 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 1,924,073 651,906 a1, 234,389 37,778, 323,708 $74,370 158, 896 54,131 u u u 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 2,377,596 760,387) 1,394,019 100, 000 671,620 720,561 216,159 171,484 588,451 245, 204 202,439 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston. . . 3,109,528 706, 864) 1,916,214 375,000 690,091 768,754 597, 808 166, 989 128,755| 214,204 216,691 
Lynn Mutual Fire, Concord. . . 421,085 162, 103 249,530)... 80,509 90,562 33,95 35,945 15,468 u u u 
——— Michigan Millers Mutual Fire, Lansing ..| 8,928,884) 1,542,376 1,723,778 394,154 1,124,771, 1,236,709 391,535 466,151 332, 836 15,339 349, 047 434,344 
Michigan Shoe Dealers Mut. Fire, Lansing 279,653} | 144.684, 100,234) 12,273, 78,306 89,867, 26,309 33,304 13, 708 7,855, 24,150) 32,832 
_ a Includes $100,000 Guaranty Fund. ~ §Enindes $186,690 Guaranty Fund. u Unavailable 
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“Two Prospects’ 









= Juvenile 


contracts offer a very def- 
and binding agree- 
which a 


youngster’s future protec- 





inite 





ment, under 






tion or college education 






may be definite'y assured. 










Like the ‘““Two Prospects,” 
the insurance may begin 
at birth, and the Scranton 
Life guarantees all future 

without 
in the event of 














premiums inter- 









ruption, 






death or disability of the payor. Our Juvenile 






contacts offer a wide variety of plans, adaptable 






to individual cases. 













We have some attractive territory for energetic 
and intelligent agency men, which we will be 
glad to discuss. Write for detailed information. 


THE SCRANTON LIFE 


THE NEW BERKSHIRE 
SALARY SAVINGS PLAN 


The Berkshire offers its Associates a complete 
set of tools on the Salary Savings Plan. 











Instructions to Associates: 

A complete portfolio of underwriting and sales 
suggestions. 

To the Employer: | 

A complete prospectus giving a brief, clear 
exposition of the Salary Savings idea and point- 
ing out the advantages to employer and employee. 
To the Employees: 

A booklet explaining to employees the benefits 
and privileges of the Salary Savings Plan, to them 
individually and to their families. 

A real opportunity in an almost unlimited field 


for Berkshire Associates to pyramid their volume 
of business with a minimum of time and planning. 


**Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














PRODUCERS! 


The ROCKFORD LIFE has good 
agency openings in Illinois. Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota. 


Nebraska and Ohio. 


Clip this coupon and we will 


send you the message. 


Pres. F. L. Brown 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


a ct Oe eae 





{ddress 


City... 











NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


|THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
| 1934 Edition | 
| Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 














NEW DEVELOPMENT 





Brings Openings For New 


Pan-American Managers 


Plans for more intensive development of certain sec- 
tions of this Company’s domestic territory in 1934 have 
created a number of desirable openings for district man- 
agers. Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia and Tennessee are among 
States where new managers will be appointed. 

The Pan-American’s contract for managers is especi- 


ally advantageous. Its rates and policies meet competi- 
tion and its sales aids are real ones. 


For agency information address 


TED M. SIMMONS 


Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Florida Qualifying Bonds 
Permit Cancellation Clause 

Qualifying bonds of fire insurance 
companies in Florida may now contain 
a sixty-day cancellation clause. A rul- 
ing to this effect has just been issued 
by Insurance Commissioner W. V. 
Knott of Florida. The laws of his state 
require fire companies from other 
states, desiring to be admitted there, 
to deposit $20,000 in acceptable securi- 
ties or file the bond of a surety company 

r that amount. 

The opinion of the office of the Florida 
attorney general, as given to the insur- 
ence commissioner on the subject of 
qualifying bonds, specifically points out 
that the cancellation clause is not re- 
troactive, but applies only to discon- 
tinuance after the stipulated time. 


EC. Gambrell Re-Elected 
by Dallas Association 


Tex., Sept. 
re-elected 


DALLAS, 10.—Eric C. 
Gambrell president of 
the Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, Inc., by the directors of that as- 
sociation, following the annual meeting 
reently. Arthur T. Simpson was re- 
elected first vice-president, while W. B. 
formerly  secretary-treasurer, 
was advanced to second vice-president 
and J. Russell Smith, was made secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Five new directors were elected while 
Arthur T. Simpson, was re-elected to 
another term on the directorate. The 
new members include Cruger T. Smith, 
J. Russell Smith, Aubrey Costa, M. J. 
Mittenthal, and A. I. Brilling. 


was 


Steele, 


Chamber of Commerce 

Aids Fire Prevention 

The insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
of which Terence Cunneen is manager, 
has sent out bulletins containing sug- 
gested programs for use during Fire 
Prevention Week from Oct. 7 to 13. 
The programs are specially designed 
for the use of commercial organizations, 
trade associations and individuals and 
embody the results of countrywide ex- 
perience, 





Fire Examiners Plan 
Educational Course 

The Fire Insurance Examiners’ As- 
sociation of New York has prepared an 
extensive lecture course for the 1934-35 
season with a host of prominent speak- 
ers slated to give their views on the 
business. 
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Ohio Agents’ Meeting 
Set for Sept. 25-26 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting in 
Columbus on Sept. Secretary 
John A. Lloyd is in charge of plans 
for the convention. 

Among the speakers already selected 
are Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association; Theodore Tange- 
man, Ohio director of commerce; Insur- 


25-26. 


ance Superintendent C. T. Warner of 
the Buckeye State; Clarence J. Brown, 
Republican candidate for governor and 
Martin L. Davey, Democratic aspirant. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, has promoted 
State Agent Bradford Smith, Jr., of 
Northern New Jersey territory to be 
general agent at the home office. A 
similar promotion was given James E. 
Hitchcock of Western New York. 
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The next two years are going to be vital ones fo 
every 
ved. 


conquered. 


business. 
operation. 
ood companies in our office 


offered us so concrete a plan as you provide.” 


Another: “Your company offers more to an 
agent than any other we know of, or have ever 
heard of. And still another: ‘There can be 


through’ on the plan suggested, wonderful re- 
sults will follow." 


orce yourself to follow out a definite plan that 


u do not send for ‘Planned Progress.* 
if you are positive that with the right plan you 


ould show the dust to your competitors 


agent. New Problems must be met and 


New competition must be studied and 
roaressive local agents we offer a new book- 
prog 


called ‘Planned Progress.*'' It describes a 
ic selling plan for today's agent to win today's 
It has been proven in actua 


"We have other 


agency 
One agency said 
but have 


none 


question but that if an agency will ‘follow 


you cannot 


lf you feel that 


suggest 


Bui 


result in increased premium, we 


we 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY « OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


e you to fill in the coupon and 


MAIL IT TODAY 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Desk |, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me "PLANNED PROGRESS,*" which 
describes a plan that will enable agents who 
have the will to get ahead to meet these new 
problems and the new competition and make 
capital of them. | understand | may keep this 
book without charae and without obliaation. 


Name 


Address 


*Copyright, 1934, Boston Insurance Company 
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Buying Power Is 
An Open Market 

Generally speaking, most of the cor- 
porations which advertise their prod- 
ucts have a definite type of product to 
sell and one which produces a direct 
return at the time the 
made. Insurance corporations are not 
precisely similar as regards their ad- 
vertising necessities, particularly with 
respect to the development of agency 
plants. 

It is extremely doubtful whether any 
insurance company, of whatever type, 
advertises to the public with the hope 
of direct insurance sales made by its 
home office as a result. In the life 
insurance field there are one or two 
exceptions to this, but in the field of 
property insurance they are practically 
non-existent. Property insurance com- 
panies—and especially fire insurance 
companies—then, advertise to the pub- 
lie for the purpose of impressing the 
potential buyer with the name of the 
organization and establishing a 
ception of impregnable strength. Gen- 
erally, both aims are condensed under 
the expression, “Good-will advertis- 
ing.” When done collectively by any 
number of fire insurance companies, 
advertising to the public must fall 
under the general caption of “insti- 
tutional advertising.’ 

There is another—and the most im- 
portant—form of advertising which 
must be done by every fire insurance 
company that hopes for permanent suc- 
cess, at least, so long as the American 
Agency System continues to function 
and until branch offices take the place 
of that system (if ever). This form 
consists of advertising to the business 
of insurance. 

Broadly speaking, fire 
company advertising to the insurance 
business has four main points of ac- 
complishment. 


cash sale is 


con- 


insurance 


Sound Reasons Listed 
for Agency Approach 

The purposes of fire insurance com- 
pany advertising to the insurance busi- 
ness itself are to obtain agents, to keep 
already-existing agents, to make the 
name of the company come to the fore 
in the minds of executives of other 
companies and to aid in “institutional” 
propaganda and dissemination of cor- 
rect ideas regarding the business. 

The necessity for advertising to se- 
cure agents has been amply shown by 
the results obtained by those who have 
given the theory a fair trial. 


The advisability of advertising to 
retain existing agencies is proved by 
the several large groups of compa- 
nies which have, numerically, at least, 
all the agents they want at present, 
but which have found that, if they stop 
advertising to those agents, other com- 
panies with aggressive ideas will begin 
to woo the agents away. The adver- 
tising manager of a group which has 
nearly 50,000 agents has stated that 
the importance of advertising to an 
existing agency force cannot be over- 
estimated. The motive in his case is 
simply to keep his agents satisfied that 
they are representing a modern, strong 
and dependable organization, the name 
of which is synonymous with desirable 
insurance. 

Advertising for the direct or 
rect purpose of keeping a 
name before the minds of other com- 
pany executives means advertising so 
that when reinsurance or interinsur- 
ance is available, the advertiser gets 
the benefit. A by-product of such ad- 
vertising is a greater comity between 
companies and the consequent emer- 
gence of a more cooperative spirit. 


indi- 
company 


Public Seeks Information 
From Independent Sources 

The plan or motive in fire insurance 
advertising in insurance journals from 
zn institutional standpoint is that the 
intelligent companies which bear this 
aspect of the matter in mind do so with 
a full realization that insurance must 
have a “voice” whereby the public may 
be constantly reminded of the sound- 
ness of insurance as a principle and 
its safety as an indemnity measure. 

The public does not go to insurance 
companies for the true facts and trends 
of insurance, particularly fire insur- 
ance. The public logically reasons that 
material and data regarding fire in- 
surance which emanate directly from 
fire insurance companies may be inten- 
tionally or unavoidably prejudiced. This 
attitude on the part of those outside in- 
surance who seek the truth about in- 
surance affairs has been conclusively 
proved over a long period of years by 
the fact that they look for such truth 
to organizations, like The Spectator 
Company, which for over sixty years 
has furnished to the public as well as 
to the business unbiased and compre- 
hensive information on all phases of 
insurance. 

Fire insurance data regarding the 
standing of companies, the results of 
their operations, their attitude on cur- 
rent business problems, etc., when pub- 
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lished in The Spectator, are copied not 
only by other insurance journals, but 
by daily newspapers and leading maga- 
zines throughout the country. Weekly 
and monthly feature magazines, when- 
ever they intend to run an article about 
an insurance executive, a phase of the 
business or a given company or group 
of companies, or the attitude of in- 
surance toward any national question, 
almost always come to The Spectator 
offices for their primary or supple- 
mental data. The dissemination of ac- 
curate information of this character, 
reflecting the true spirit of insurance, 
is institutional propaganda of the high- 
est type. 


Let's Have the Truth 
Just for a Change 


The importance, standing, prestige 
and insurance company value of an 
insurance journal cannot be judged 
solely by its numerical circulation. A 
moment’s reflection and a few figures 
will demonstrate this somewhat curi- 
cus fact. There are upward of 60 in 
surance journals in the United States 
It is, quite frankly, very doubtful 
whether there is a single one which 
has more than 10,000 real, individually 
paid circulation. Some of the insur 
ance journals honorable careers 
of a half-century or more. Their ser- 
vice to the business cannot be ques- 
tioned. Despite this, with a potential 
market of, roughly, 750,000 subscrib- 
ers, all the journals put 
together would scarcely exceed 50,000 
non-duplicating circulation. 

It is not possible that the type of 
intellect possessed by the editors and 
employees of insurance journals is 
greatly inferior to that available to 
the editors and employees of trade 
journals in other fields. On the other 
hand, almost any business in the coun- 
try, other than insurance, would scorn 
to admit that its trade journals num- 
bered only about 50,000 subscribers. 
In the outstanding industries, trade 
journal subscribers run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands and the papers 
themselves reflect the advertising intel- 
ligence of corporation executives. 

Obviously, the kernel of the nut is 
either one thing or the other. Either 
insurance journals have no place in the 
insurance business or insurance com- 
panies have been partially blind and 
deaf to the profit value of a well-sup- 
ported trade press. To argue that 
insurance journals have no place in the 
business is to ignore the truth. The 
thousands of newspaper clippings i? 


have 


insurance 
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the files of The Spectator—reprints of 
accurate information originally ap- 
pearing in these pages—deny any such 
stupid contention. 


Why Not Follow 
Successful Examples? 


Not only are the files showing that 
the public receives accurate institution- 
al information from insurance journals 
a method of test, but the same is true 
of the correspondence records of sound 
insurance journals. These show that 
thousands of insurance agents and 
brokers directly trace increased income 
to suggestions, educational material 
and like matter appearing in insurance 
or publications sponsored by them. 

Dismissing, then, any contention that 
insurance journals have no place in 
the insurance business, there remains 
only one outstanding consideration. 
This is that insurance companies—and 
notably property insurance companies 
—have not yet fully awakened to the 
value of advertising within their own 
sphere of operation. 

Within the past twenty-five years the 
automobile industry has grown from a 
pigmy to a giant. Will any insurance 
man admit that automobiles are more 
necessary than insurance? That their 
service to business and to humanity 
is greater? Yet what caused the tre- 
mendous growth of the automobile in- 
dustry? Advertising. Advertising both 
to the public and, through trade papers, 
to the automotive industry. 

The advertising appropriation of any 
large automobile manufacturer and his 
dealers would exceed that of all prop- 
erty insurance companies combined. 
Had property insurance spent as much 
for advertising during the past quar- 
ter of a century as has been spent for 
that purpose by the automobile indus- 
try, would not property insurance, 
great as it is, have been much greater? 

There is probably some truth in the 
thought that fire insurance cannot, be- 
cause of its very nature, spend as large 
a portion of its sales price for adver- 
tising as do units of the automobile 
industry, but that is not a logical rea- 
son for treating the proved production 
medium of advertising as though it 
were a useless but unavoidable evil. 


Not "Sour Grapes"— 

Just Common Sense 

There is nothing of the “sour grapes’ 
Impulse behind this frank discussion. 
The Spectator, because of the recogni- 
tion its service has received from dis- 


’ 
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eran 


cerning insurance men and because of 
its standing with business organiza- 
tions, statesmen and other individuals 
who want the truth about insurance, 
has maintained a leading place in the 
insurance publishing world for 65 
years, contemporaneously with other 
insurance journals of honored names 
and honorable achievements. It has 
served the insurance business better, 
if anything, than insurance companies 
have served the public, as witnessed 
by the fact that only a few of the 
insurance companies which were in ex- 
istence over 60 years ago are operat- 
ing today. This discussion only aims 
at the contention that property insur- 
ance companies must, for their own 





sakes, take greater advantage of ad- | 


vertising in all its branches if their 


growth is to keep pace with that of | 


other great industries. 

The members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, beginning slowly 
and proceeding with sane forethought, 
have done much to rouse property in- 
surance from its lethargic attitude 


toward merchandising through adver- | 


tising. They have given force and 
direction to insurance advertising and 
the results of their efforts are only 
now becoming apparent. Above all, 
they have begun to modernize property 
insurance advertising. The present 
members of the conference may get 
their rewards in heaven, but the prop- 
erty insurance companies that make 
full and intelligent use of the profit 
opportunities in advertising will sur- 
vive to material riches. 


Home Announces 
Two Promotions 

Richard F. Van Vranken has been 
elected a vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York. He 
continues to retain his present title 


of secretary and general adjuster. The | 
mobile and regaining notoriety as the 


appointment was made by the execu- 


tive committee, as announced by Presi- 


dent Wilfred Kurth, and was confirmed 
Monday by the board of directors. Mr. 
Van Vranken has been connected with 
the Home since 1900 in various field 
and home-office capacities. He is a 


former president of the Underwriters’ | 


Association of New York. 


Coincident with the election of Vice- | 


President Van Vranken, Leonard Peter- 
son was appointed an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. He has been 
division underwriter for the Western 
department since 1930 and has served 


the Home since 1920 when he first 


joined the company as a special agent. | 








SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ELL, it’s been some summer, 

with very little “sum” in it. The 
motion pictures have gone from Caval- 
cade to Cleopatra and through another 
Clean-Up Campaign. F. D. R. has 
gone from Washington to Washington. 
The nation has gone from gold to silver 


and the fire insurance business has 
gone from bad to better. 
-~ a * 


OLO pounded the long, long trail 

from Newport and Westbury to 
Montana and a couple of ex-cowboys. 
Politics pattered around the circle 
from Helpless Hoover to Hopeful Herb- 
ert. Germany went from nice to Nazi. 
Austria went from the doldrums to 
Dolfuss to death. Piccard slid from 
the front page to the back, and the 
Missouri rate case went from a denied 
rehearing to a temporary oblivion. 

* * * 

HE marines departed from Haiti 

and a Chinese general landed here 
to look the La Guardia situation over. 
The Prince of Wales was reported to 
have danced with another dozen Amer- 
ican tin-plate and tin-plated heiresses, 
but his brother beat him to the punch 
with a genuine engagement announce- 
ment. The fight game emerged from 
bashfulness to Baer, and life went from 
a beginning at 40 to a curtain rise at 
8.40, and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents passed from a cold 
Code to a warm H.ope O.f L.eaguing 
C.ooperatively. 

~ ~ i 

HE slow arm of the law reached 

from dalliance to Dillinger, and 
Louisiana went from Long to laughter. 
Celluloid penguins made their appear- 
ance as ambassadors from Little Amer- 
ica, and Detroit shaped new plans for 
losing fame as the home of the auto- 


megaphone for a criticizing clergyman. 
Russia completed the acrobatic feat of 
hopping from revolution to recognition, 
and the Pearl Assurance definitely quit 
the Boards, leaving the stage capers to 
others while it cut the rates. 
* * * 

HE newspapers found one man in 

Federal employ who knew what all 
the letters of the alphabet stood for, 
no matter how scrambled, and Cali- 
fornia went from sin to Sinclair. 
Strikes went from fooling to fatalities, 
and the eyes of fire insurance went 
from their business to the government’s 
busyness. Yep, it’s been some summer! 
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Allan |. Wolff Addresses 
Pennsylvania Agents 
(Concluded from page 11) 


In conclusion, he addressed himself 
te the stock companies, saying: 

“Stock company success is predicated 
on agency service and, we believe, will 
vary in direct ratio with the efficiency 
of that service. Mutuals were in the 
field first, and the fact that you stock 
companies have far outstripped them 
is due to the enterprise and sagacity 


of the pioneer underwriters who ex- 
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panded their operations by creating 
and fostering the agency system. If 
it has developed ills and ails, point 
them out and help to cure them, but in 
the interest of your stockholders, whose 
name some of you so frequently invoke, 
tread carefully when you enter the 
path of direct sales, and this includes 
production offices cultivating brokerage 
producers at the expense of the agent. 

“Mutuals are likewise operating 
agency plants, and although perhaps 
our members will criticize me for this 
statement, I seem to sense in many 
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agency quarters a growing sentiment 
that possibly the agency mutual is less 
dangerous to the producer than aggres. 
sive stock companies with direct sales 
and branch office tendencies. The ree. 
ord of recent years gives us but little 
ammunition with which to combat such 
a sentiment. We say once more, lead- 
ership should rest with you, and the 
future is in your hands. Will you now 
do anything to balance the scale and 
put the ship on even keel, or are you 
content to let it drift with the cross 
winds and currents?” 


Fire Commissioner _ Issues 


Dominion Report for 1933 
The number of fires re- 
ported in Canada _ during 
1933 was approximately 46. 
000, which shows a decrease 

| of 1,687 over 1932, and a de- 








crease in property destroyed 











by $9,519,501. The property 
loss in 1933 was $32,676,314 
a per capita loss of $3.15, a 
compared with $42,193,81: 
and a per capita loss of $4. 


in 1932. 








Urbaine J tre Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


as of 


December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


In 1933 the number of 
large fires was less than in 
any one of the past ten years. 
While large loss fires in 1933 
declined both in number and 
in the aggregate amount of 
loss, small fires as- 

sumed a greater numerical 

importance. In 1933, the re- 
ported fires numbered 44 per 

10,000 of the population fo 

the whole Dominion. 

During the year, 2,827 off- 
cial enquiries were held int 
| the circumstances of fires of 


insured 





a ee $3,693,065.87 Reserve for Unearned questionable origin and 435 

Stocks Owned ..ccccccccccce 120,500.00 I te ie we ce $1,910,720.03 of these were presumed to bi 
ens 161,567.94 Reserve for Outstanding incendiary. 

Due by ceding companies Creer 89,176.11 BEI) oS chalga Sie Giihed iti 334,503.03 Nothwithstanding the de- 

Accrued Interest ............ 50,971.14 Reserve for Expenses........ 51,530.45 cline in insured values, th 

0 "eee ee 83.11 meen for Taxes gibi 73,253.27 | tendency towards lower pre 

Contingency Reserve ce cceeee 410,298.37 mium rates for insurance 

Total Liabilities Senbeanras $2,780,305.15 was maintained. The ave 

Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 age rate for the whole Do 

" orrererer, Surplus coeecccs 1,135,059.02 1,335,059.02 minion in 1933 was $.74 per 

errr $4,115,364.17 ME ticvateuti deans $4,115,364.17 $100 of insured value, 3: 


*Representing 
Dec. 


difftrence between 
31, 1933, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 


value carried in assets and actual 


compared with $0.79 in 1932, 
$0.98 in 1925 and $1.11 i 








FESTER, FOTHERGILL . HARTUNG 


United States Manag 
110 William St. New York City 


1921. 

In the year 1933, fatali- 
ties from fires were 254 it 
number as compared 285 in 
1932. Of these, 142 were 
children of immature age, 6 
were women and 44 were 
——-| men. 
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Claim Work Important 
Phase of Insurance 


Sup't Van Schatek. in White 
Sulphur Address, Weighs Value 
of Equitable Adjustments 


Calling attention to the necessity of 
eliminating unfair and sharp methods 
which occasionally are employed by 
some insurance companies and their 
claim adjusters in the settlement of 
policy claims, George S. Van Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, declared in an ad- 
dress before the Annual Convention of 
the International Claim Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Sept. 10, that that association has an 
opportunity to act in its field in similar 
capacity to the bar associations. Super- 
intendent Van Schaick emphasized that 
the practices which bring discredit 
adjusters who engage in 
thm are fortunately unusual and ex- 
ceptional. 

The handling of claims, Mr. Van 
Schaick stated, is one of the most diffi- 
cult phases of the insurance business 
and calls for an unusual degree of 
ability, tact, common sense and humane 
approach. While urging that every 
proper precaution be taken to combat 
fraudulent claims, he pointed out that 
guarding against imposition does not 
justify improper or cynical attitudes 
toward honest claimants who constitute 
by far the greatest number of claim- 
ants. The speaker criticized the practice 
of disposing of known fraudulent 
claims for their so-called “nuisance 
value” in order to get rid of them. He 
said that such settlements set in motion 
a direct and positive encouragement to 
false and manufactured cases. 


upon those 


“Somewhat allied to the fraudulent 
claim is the exaggerated claim,” Super- 
intendent Van Schaick continued. “The 
fact that there may exist a human 
propensity to exaggerate ills is no ex- 
cuse for an unfair settlement. If there 
has been a growth of exaggeration in 
the presenting of claims it is at least 
in part due to the narrow, short- 
sighted, contemptible practice of some 
Companies and some adjusters in as- 
suming that all claims are exaggerated. 
This has led to the feeling that a 
horizontal cut must be made in any 
(Concluded from page 33) 
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Oklahoma Demands Bond 
of New York Companies 


Twenty-four casualty insurance com- 
panies, domiciled in New York State 
and operating in Oklahoma, have been 
requested by Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Jess G. Read to put up a deposit 
or surety bond of $100,000 in Oklahoma 
to guarantee payment of claims in that 
state. Commissioner Read’s action, in- 
voking the retaliatory law of Oklahoma, 
closely followed the decision of the New 
York Supreme Court in the Southern 


Surety case, which held that under 
Section 34 of the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, compensa- 


tion claimants in that state are entitled 
to priority as creditors of an insuring 
company in liquidation. 

Commissioner Read, in the interest of 
Oklahoma claimants of the Southern 
Surety Company, was a prominent ob- 
jector at the time of the litigation re- 
sulting in the New York decision. It 
is understood that Oklahoma will ap- 
peal from the decision. Meanwhile, 
one of the New York companies, the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, has announced that it will with- 
draw from Oklahoma as a compensa- 
tion carrier, although Commissioner 
Read insists that it post the $100,000 
bond to continue other business in the 
state, and demands similar bonds of six 
other companies writing compensation 
in New York but not in Oklahoma. 


Michigan Department Approves 
Compensation Council Branch 


LANSING, MIcHu., Sept. 10.—Michigan 
department officials have agreed to the 
use of the full rules and regulations of 
the National Compensation Council in 
operation of the branch to be established 
shortly in Detroit for rate regulatory 
and inspection purposes. The depart- 
ment had favored some amendments in 
the proposed set-up submitted by the 
National Council, especially favoring 
creation of a governing committee con- 
sisting of company representatives and 
including Commissioner Charles E. 
Gauss. Ata conference during the past 
week, it was decided that the original 
set-up would be satisfactory in view of 
assurances that the regional committee 
which has functioned in the past in 
directing the compensation business 
would be continued and that the com- 
missioner could work with them and sit 
in at their sessions if he wished. 





Says Agents Must Rely 
Upon Own Organization 


Lavelle Reports Progress of Penn- 
sylvania Association; J. W. 
Henry Elected President 


A strong plea for cooperative action 
in insurance affairs through the state 
association was made to agents by 
President James P. Lavelle in his an- 
nual address to the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in annual 
convention at Pocono Manor last 
Thursday and Friday. He said that a 
standard of principles established and 
adhered to is essential to the mainte- 
nance of proper and decent relations in 
competitive activities and that he knew 
of no way in which to do this effectively 
except through organization. 

Among the problems to be remedied. 
Mr. Lavelle said, are cut-rate compe- 
tition, operations of non-admitted com- 
panies, activities of trade organiza- 
tions eliminating local agents, company 
interference with local agents’ busi- 
ness by the use of field men, wholesale 
distribution of fire insurance by com- 
panies, control by government bureaus 
of large amounts of insurance and sup- 
port of non-admitted companies by 
financial institutions. 

He reported a healthy improvement 
in finances and membership of the asso- 
ciation during the year, stating that 
receipts gained 17% per cent over the 
previous year and that the number of 
members in good standing increased 18 
per cent. Frank D. Moses, secretary- 
manager of the association, also pre- 
sented his report for the year, which 
dealt largely with the legislative activi- 
ties of the association and its coopera- 
tion with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment in fighting unlicensed producers 
and non-admitted companies. 

The address of Allan I. Wolff, presi- 
dent of the National Association, pre- 
sented at the Thursday session, is re- 
ported in large part, beginning on page 
10 of this issue. 

At the election of officers, held dur- 
ing the closing session, James W. 
Henry of Pittsburgh was elected presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents named were War- 
ren R. Roberts of Bethlehem and Paul 
Ancona of Reading. Everett D. 
Thomas of Scranton became treasurer 
and Frank D. Moses of Harrisburg was 
reelected secretary and manager. 
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Compensation Insurance 
Awaits Its Redeemer 


There is a nice opportunity at the 
present time for some individual of 
standing in the casualty insurance 
business to step out of the crowd and 
either make or smash a reputation on 
the issue of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

Right now the picture is analogous 
in many ways to the state of the na- 
tion in March, 1933, when the Roose- 
velt Administration effected its coup. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
from the stock company angle, couldn’t 
be much worse. It has developed, over 
the last decade, underwriting losses in 
excess of $150,000,000 for the stock 
carriers—the loss in 1933 alone ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000. Conditions, more- 
over, are dissatisfactory to all parties 
concerned. Rates have already been 
jacked to the point where industry cries 
out in distress and supervisory officials 
storm. Agents are disgruntled because 
the participating companies have such 
a decided competitive edge over them. 
Even the beneficiaries, whom our good 
propogandists would have us believe 
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are living in luxury off the fair awards, 
have been heard to complain. 

What has been done in an effort to 
stem the disastrous tide of compensa- 
tion underwriting losses? To say 
“Nothing,” would be a gross libel on a 
considerable group of competent, con- 
scientious experts who have labored 
long and late over the multiplicity of 
problems into which the main problem 
has been broken down. That no tangi- 
ble improvement in compensation writ- 
ing has crowned their efforts is criti- 
cism neither of their diligence or in- 
telligence. 

No, the failure of the compensation 
boards, bureaus and committees to find 
a solution to the compensation enigma 
has not been due to lack of sweat or 
skill. They have done perhaps as much 
as could be done within the prescribed 
limits of their attempt. 





Revisionists Ho g- 
Tied in Two Ways 

Within what limits are casualty 
teehnicians circumscribed when they 
set out to devise rating and operating 
methods for workmen’s compensation 
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insurance which will enable stock car- 
riers to handle the line for at least an 
even break? 

A review of past experience seems 
to indicate that among other restrain- 
ing influences there are two considera- 
tions, in particular, which immediately 
define the boundaries of the proposed 
reforms. They are (1) saleability, and 
(2) adherence to the orthodox princi- 
ples of stock insurance. 

The word “saleability,” when used 
in connection with workmen’s compen- 
sation rating, refers not to the public 
which pays, but to the supervisory 
officers of the various states who are 
pleased to call themselves the repre- 
sentatives of the paying public. 

Respecting workmen’s compensation 
rates, the stock companies and the com- 
missioners of insurance have been play- 
ing a cat-and-mouse game for several 
years. It has grown to be quite a con- 
ventional game calling for a series of 
traditional tactical moves. Knowing in 
advance what the nature of their re- 
ception at the hands of the commis- 
sioners is going to be, the stock com- 
panies usually ask for just about twice 
the rate increase they expect to get 

















indicate to the alert agent the value of the direct 


relationship with company executives afforded by the 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


Current underwriting conditions in casualty insurance 
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and the commissioners, on the other 
hand, usually grant a little less than 
half of what was requested them. At 
this stage of the game it would appear 
that the companies are a trifle punch- 
drunk. They are inclined to take, lying 
down, what the commissioners dish out 
te them. 

The attitude of the commissioners is, 
in many ways, understandable. Since 
provision for compensation is a matter 
of state law, the insurance supervisory 
officials assume a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility for the rates on compensa- 
tion insurance than for the rates on 
non-obligatory coverages. Moreover, a 
more influential group of citizens than 
that represented by the interests who 
pay the compensation premiums would 
be difficult to find. There is the added 
influence of the participating carriers 
with the state insurance departments, 
which is another story—or another 
part of the story. 





Supervisory Officials 
Have Them Stymied 

Suffice it to say that commissioners, 
as a rule, are predisposed, for a variety 
of reasons, against substantial increases 
in the rate levels and loadings for 
workmen’s compensation. Perhaps the 
definite statement of position made by 
Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York at White Sulphur Springs a year 
ago will serve as a good illustration 
of where the supervisory officials stand 
and how outspoken they are in respect 
to that stand. He said: 

“When disapproval is given to ap- 
plications for increased rates there is 
a tendency of companies to throw up 
their hands and say that the Insurance 
Department is responsible for all the 
trouble and is bleeding them to death. 

“Tt will be well for the truth to sink 
in that there are maximum as well as 
minimum points to which workmen’s 
compensation rates can go. Rates 
must not only be adequate to insure 
company solvency but reasonable for 
the protection of industry. If rates 
cannot be kept both adequate and rea- 
sonable it is inevitable that the struc- 
ture of compensation insurance by 
private carriers will fall. If there is 
a panacea for existing compensation 
problems it must be looked for else- 
where than in the rate schedule. That 
does not mean that rates should not 
from time to time and in view of chang- 
ing conditions be revised.” 

That, as the boys in the balcony 
would say, is telling ’em. It is evident 
from his choice of language that Mr. 
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Van Schaick does not consider himself 
the underdog in this struggle. Nor 
do his colleagues. It is the companies 
who are the underdogs and their posi- 
tion is likewise reflected by their at- 
titude. No program for svorkmen’s 
compensation ever sees the light of day 


unless its chances for getting by the | 


commissioners are reasonably good. In 
order for the program to meet this re- 
quirement it generally has to be weak- 
ened to a point where it is finally im- 
material whether it is acceptable or 
not. 


Conservatism Has Weak- 
ness as Well as Strength 

Conservatism is, in the insurance 
business, a quality against which one 
is chary to direct criticism. Conserva- 
tism, generally speaking, is what we 
cry for in the casualty insurance field. 
Conservatism 
companies doing the type of business 
they were ordained to do only, and 
along with conservatism in investment 
policy keeps them liquid and strong 
and capable of providing the protection 
their contracts call for. 

The insistance of adherence to ortho- 
dox stock company principles has like- 
wise resulted in much solid achieve- 
ment. The casualty business, beyond 
all other branches of insurance, has 
been the target of experimentation and 
reform. Its exponents have had to fight 
constantly against government. en- 
croachment and socialistic theory. But 
it is barely possible that the struggle 
has entrenched them too solidly in the 
fortifications of orthodoxy. 


This thought strikes one in reviewing | 


the arguments that have estopped cer- 


tain attempts to apply to workmen’s | 


compensation methods that have a 


touch of collectivism about them. “We | 


must not give ground for a single inch,” 
the defenders cry when some pioneer, 
desperately seeking a solution of the 
now critical problem, broaches a plan 
that calls for some adaptation of the 
participating system, or suggests a 
combination that impinges slightly on 
the individualism of the companies. 


Abdication Most 
Radical of All 


But desperate situations call for 
desperate remedies. Perhaps the time 
is ripe for such treatment in workmen’s 
compensation. 

Some observers think so. One of the 

(Concluded on page 32) 


in underwriting keeps | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsToN 


| NSURANCE interests may well hope 
that out of the confusion resulting 
| from the Morro Castle disaster some 
coherent story will be unraveled. The 
divergent tales of survivors, as re- 
counted so impartially by the daily 
press, do not make a clear picture. 
| Even the details brought out at the 
| official investigation, up to the time 
|of this writing (Tuesday morning), 
|are somewhat vague. There is so 
much intrigue in an affair of this na- 
ture. Many stories must be sifted and 
substantiated. Eventually a few plaus- 
ible facts may emerge. If the investi- 
gation is successful much can be ac- 
complished toward preventing disasters 
of like nature in the future. 
bd * * 


F most importance in the investi- 

gation, naturally, is the determi- 
nation of the origin and cause of the 
| fire. Incendiarism has been hinted. 
A despicable act, if so, but it must be 
proved. Placing the blame on the 
| handy doorstep of Communism without 
knocking must not be resorted to. 
Obviously if there were an incendiary 
he would be a radical, but he might be 
almost any demented person. Interest 
in the incendiarism theory, from the in- 
surance viewpoint, is directed toward 
the possibility of organized forces 
wrecking property and lives either 
through malicious mischief or for profit 
to be gained thereby. 


* * * 


| NOTHER important point to be 

determined is why the fire spread 
so rapidly. Early reports would seem 
| to indicate that the elaborate fire in- 
dicating and alarm system and the 
fire extinguishing apparatus on the 
| ship were of little avail. Discovered so 
early, a fire in one room should not 
| have been so difficult. If it be proved 
that every human effort was expended, 
in combination with supposedly ade- 
quate fire fighting devices available, 
then assuredly something must be done. 
Use of fire-resisting materials in con- 
struction of compartments and passage- 
ways in all passenger ships, as sug- 
gested in a Spectator editorial (Jan. 
12, 1933), following the L’Atlantique 
disaster, would be the obvious answer. 
Then even “incendiary” and “act of 
God” fires would make little headway. 
The huge loss to underwriters from the 
L’Atlantique fire was a goodly lesson. 
Now it is the Morro Castle. Of what 
| use are investigations? 
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Abdication Most 
Radical of All 


(Concluded from page 31) 


suggestions advanced is indeed the 
height of desperation, though it is no 
remedy. It is simply, abdication. Frum 
informal comment—and in the absence 





of official pronouncements—one gathers 
that there is a growing belief that the 
stock casualty companies should toss in 
the sponge, insofar as the writing of 
workmen’s compensation is concerned, 
and deposit the burden in the lap of 
the State from whence it came. 

Now there would be a radical step. 
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THING THEY NEED THE MOST 


What does the automobile driver want most? 


somebody at his side after an accident occurs . . 


on his side . 


police; to consider damage claims or wreckage; 


He wants 


. somebody 


. . to take care of arguments; to answer insistent 


. « finally, 


someone to get him quickly on the road again. 


That’s one of the many good reasons why Agents should 


sell Maryland protection! 


Where, all wrapped up in one 


policy, is not only indemnity and court protection; but 


“10,000 agents everywhere” to come on the call of Mary- 


land’s Service Card . . 


90 convenient claim adjustment 


centers reachable at all hours; a record of performance 


over 36 years measured by thousands of satisfied policy- 


holders and claims paid in excess of $282,000,000. 


Varyland Protection. 





SILLIMAN EVANS - President « 


Sell 





ND 
TY 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS- Chairman of the Board 








Tossing some ninety millions of pre- 
miums annually out of the picture just 
like that. Surrendering a vast volume 
of business to carriers of other types 
who are competing with stock com- 
panies for all lines of casualty insur- 


ance. Giving up the ghost just when 
the United States Government is on 
the threshold of a _ social insurance 


venture of possibly vast extent. Con- 
fessing weakness and inability just at 
the moment when the Government is 
debating only the size of the chunk they 
will take out of the private insurance 
field. 


The Last Throw 
of the Dice 


It seems that before making such a 
stupendous move as that, the stock 
casualty companies ought to be willing 
to make one last gallant, spectacular, 
gesture towards conserving this busi- 
ness for themselves. If the life boats 
have failed what is there to lose in go- 
ing off the deep end? 

The business, it so happens, is not 
totally unprepared for such an attempt. 
There are very few trails in the com- 
pensation wilderness that have not 
been explored by the stock company 
pathfinders. There are a number of 
well thought out proposals receiving 
consideration today that would have 
raised the hair on stock company ex- 
ecutive heads a few years back. 

Some of these proposals will be re- 
viewed in these columns next week in 
a continuance of this informal discus- 
sion of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. 


Summary of Casualty , 
Business for 1933 

Following is presented a summary 
of premiums and losses by lines (ex- 
cept Missouri business), for 1933, of 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance companies: 


Net 
Premiums Losses Ra- 
Written Paid tios 


Accident , $77,250,370 $42,859,746 55.5 
BOOGEER cecccns 24,904,776 16,378,663 65.8 
Non-can. A. & H 17,027,403 13,587,101 79.8 
Auto liability. 216,473,923 115,306,853 53.3 
Liability other than 
auto rere 
Workmen's comp 
Fidelity A 
Surety nr 
Plate glass...... 
Burglary and theft 
Steam boiler ‘ 
Machinery 
Auto P. 


Auto collision 


57,568,595 21,811,020 37.9 

133,557,205 95,473,592 
40,969,545 1: 

31,568,483 2 
11,666,0: 


5,165,157 37.0 
4,702,436 78.3 
4,596,676 39.4 
8,660,876 33.5 
654,045 8.6 
2,334,614 688,116 29.5 
62,300,698 18,862,149 30.3 
11,460,552 5,197,207 45.3 








P. D. and Col. other 
than auto.... 2,241,603 468,242 20.9 
Miscellaneous 29,012,365 11,164,752 38.5 


Grand Totals. .$742,174,620 $396,394,648 53.4 
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> sod bef bust t will ness and broadmindedness in settle- tomobiles killed 46 persons instantly 
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ar claim aa “ bs J : ments, absence of pettiness, a proper while 41 other persons died of injuries 
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found that the exaggerated claim prob The -Etna Casualty and Surety Com- ‘%@me months in 1933. These statistics 
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1 will be lessen 4” pany has just made available for its do not include a large number of minor 
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Among the practices which Mr. Van : Rape . 
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0- ‘ . . says, “Fairly good insurance Is like a ’ . 
settlements before the claimant knows Cale! a oo op 10.” ” had also prepared new rates for the 
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the extent of his disability; inducing **" ys ©ss cities of San Francisco and Oakland, 
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t the claimant to accept a small settle- d d R. Lewis Reti Calif. Just about that time, the strike 

) . . . 
ment by stating that the company is Edwar . Lewis Retires developed to high intensity and the 

t weak and may be in liquidation in a President E. Asbury Davis, of the companies, realizing that show win- 
short time, and taking advantage ot United States Fidelity and Guaranty dows and store windows are heavy suf- 
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f extreme technicalities and hard ani Company has announced that Edward ‘erers in those disturbances, held up 
fast rules of law that were intended R. Lewis, co-manager of the New York the announcement. 

e to promote justice and not to frustrate City office, is retiring from active ser- Investigation has disclosed that there 

e , : 
t. vice. were very few plate glass losses in 

“It has been the misfortune of claim Mr. Lewis entered the employ of the either city directly traceable to the 
departments,” he stated, “that there United States Fidelity and Guaranty general strike. Therefore, the Bureau 
has gained headway a popular idea Company in 1902 and at various times has announced, as effective on and after 

; that claim men are at a disadvantage was manager at Kansas City, Houston, Sept. 10, the following reduction for 

3 cause they are spenders not produc. and New Orleans, in addition to New box and flat car sizes: 

1- ee " “ . : 
ers. On the contrary indirectly they York. For several years, also, he was In San Francisco 9.1 per cent, and in 
are producers of vast importance. The at the home office as vice-president. Oakland, 20 per cent. 

Mutual Casualty Company Reports for First Six Months of 1934 
. 
f Special Losses 
Voluntary Incurred Dividends 
. Name anp Location oF CoMPANY Total and Net (Including Paid to 
Admitted Total Net Contingency Premiums Total Premiums Adjustment Expenses Poliey- 
Assets Liabilities Surplus Reserve Written Income Earned Expenses) Incurred holders 
$ $ $ $ $ s 

° American Mutual Liability, Boston 18,981,121, 15,19: a3, 788, 463 536,001 7,062,623 7,733,449 63,631,267) 61,093,292 1, 112,349 

8 st Mutual, Chicago 714,682 229, 216 64,419 204,993 315,311 136, 225 262,521 , 

5 nd Manufacturers Mutual, Chicago 1,204,090 371,552 752,083 782, 347 396, 107 237,781 7 

. Er s Mutual Indemnity, Wausau 1,755,786, 1, 417,811 150,000 748, 645 781,963 275,530 199, 120 137,239 

; be Exchange Mutual, Buffalo 1,391,004 437,773 365,319 386, 053 224, 636 112, 958 u 

3 
Hardw are Mutual Cas., Stevens Point, Wise 6,350,498 5, 279, 867 1,070,631 125, 000 3,563,349 3,691, 804 3,089, 100 1,654, 698 717,071 680,771 

) Iinois Agricultural, Chicago 1,053, 892 512,922 540,970 217, 105 279, 874 210, 249 144,922 71,459 wu 

7 Motor Mutual, Columbus 294, 648 208 , 487 76, 865 9, 296 119,368 139, 057 112, 167 51,471 39,159 u 

) Mu usualty, New York 268, 665 110,594 158,071 u 33,523 37, 886 30,739 23,111 11,904 13,009 

; National Grange Mutual Liability, Keene 801, 176 554,521 a206, 981 363,111 382,174 188,039 111,252 56, 722 69, 787 

National Mutual, Celina 328, 783 171,956 156, 827 102, 295 27,257 99,555 39, 279 2,910 u 

, New York Printers & Bookbinders, New York 680, 153 211,394 468, 759 50, 000 48, 023 52, 7% 74,522 22,701 16,773 28,481 
Shelby Mutual Plate Glass, Shelby 1,016,083 620, 436 395, 647 30, 000 430,940 447,034 u 225, 251 160, 983 u 

texas Employers Insurance Assn., Dallas 2,024, 102 1,493, 432 530, 670 1,022,875 1,056, 769 1,028, 932 716,649 142, 767 101,413 

be ‘non Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 353,027 252, 633 100, 394 66, 667 109, 769 76, 757 46,014 40,659 

a United States Mutual Liability, Quincy 639, 692 404, 671 235,021 1, 760 193,093 206,212 106, 108 67,810 4,157 64,845 

; tilities Mutual, New York 4,317,390 2,637,182 1, 680, 208 413,925 513, 287 424, 180 310,040 48,559 172, 732 

] 

a Includes $200,000 Guaranty Capital. b On paid basis u Unavailable 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. | 














Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 











| _—_—. _ _Seeny 
JL GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Be 


POLICY LABELS atckinos J) 
Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
—— gy ee 


AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 





Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M -$7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk, 











PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
4 








OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable a Open for General Agencies 
beral Contracts 


THE CAPITOL ‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 











Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 











FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 














Unquestioned Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 
» 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
oreseaee- ~~ policies are issued on both Industrial 
from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 


The Home Lite sales-kit means a whole ) nee of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bel 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 





a ae — a 








Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and | 


Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly | 








with allied fire companies. | | 





THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BooK | | 


1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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